




After-ski lift 



Let Coca-Cola Put You at Your Sparkling Best 


First, the exhilarating swoop down a snow-covered 
slope—then the wholesome pick-up only Coca-Cola 
gives you! If you love sports, you’ll love Coca-Cola 
for its exciting zest—and the liveliest flavour in the 
world! Stop—refresh with Coca-Cola! 


This booklet tells the interesting and i 
the discovery, development, and gr 
from its modest beginning to the worl 
enjoys today. It is the story of a net 
... of the growth of an industry i 
>rmation 1 
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with their essay or project. Write today for the number oi 
free copies you need, to your local bottler of Coca-Cola 
who also has a special events department ready to advist 

and school meetings, etc. Also available at no cost . . 
a 30 minute 16mm. sound colour film “Refreshmenl 
Through The Years”. 

COCA-COLA LTD 




When a Student Seeks Advice 

in choosing a career he will often turn to you, 
the teacher, for counselling. 


T o help him make his choice, you will 
advise him to consider these im¬ 
portant factors among others: 

. . . opportunities for further advance¬ 
ment 

... the chances he will have to get ahead 
in life 

... the prospects of a rewarding and 
respected career. 

You may want to know more about the 
career opportunities the Canadian Army 
can offer the young man of to-day. Here 
in brief, are some of the more important 
career possibilities: 

Officer Careers 

Regular Officer Training Plan 

The plan, which applies to all three 
services, the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force, provides for the training of 
young men as officers for the Regular 
Forces. It offers young men between 16 
and 20, with matriculation credits, an 
opportunity to obtain a College educa¬ 
tion at one of the Canadian Services 
Colleges, or at one of 36 selected Cana¬ 
dian Universities and affiliated Colleges. 
The plan is financed by the Department 
of National Defence. All tuition costs 
are paid, and allowances made to meet 
other expenses incurred in obtaining a 
college education. Uniforms, medical 
and dental care, food and lodgings or 
allowances in lieu, are provided. Stu¬ 
dents also receive pay while learning. 
Successful completion of this program¬ 
me qualifies Army Cadets as Lieute¬ 
nants in the Regular Army and prepares 
them for a sound military career. Ap¬ 
plications must be made before July 1st 
annually. 

Soldier Apprentice Careers 
The Soldier Apprentice Plan 

Each year the Canadian Army offers 
a limited number of young men of six¬ 


teen the opportunity to combine trades 
training with military training, and at 
the same time, improve their academic 
standing. Apprentices train for two 
years under the steadying and careful 
supervision of picked civilian and mili¬ 
tary instructors, and, depending upon 
their interests and abilities, apprentices 
are taught one of the nineteen trades 
offered. 

Apprentices receive half pay until 
they are 17 years of age and then full 
Pay. 

A new class starts each September, 
however young men may apply at any¬ 
time. The minimum educational require¬ 
ment is Grade 8. 

Regular Army Opportunities 
Three Year Enlistments 

For the young man who cannot take 
advantage of the Regular Officer and 
Soldier Apprentice Training Plans there 
are many worthwhile opportunities 
available through regular enlistment in 
the Canadian Army. The initial enlist¬ 
ment is for three years, years which 
will be the greatest years of his life and 
full of worthwhile training, travel and 
adventure. It is a healthy outdoor life 
with the pleasure of companionship of 
young men. Self discipline and how to 
manage men are taught along with 
many useful skills. This is fine training 
to prepare a young man for responsib¬ 
ilities he will meet if he returns to 
civilian life, or for his career in the 
Army if he chooses to stay. Applicants 
must be 17 - 40 and able to meet Army 
test requirements. 

If you would like an Army Officer to 
address your class or school on the op¬ 
portunities available in the Canadian 
Army, please write: 

Army Headquarters, 
Directorate of Manning, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 




THE THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
DICTIONARIES 

are .... 

• Scrupulously accurate 

• Founded on educational 
psychology 

• Completely up-to-date 

• Carefully graded 

In the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Dictionaries .... 

• Information is easy to 
find 

• Meanings are easy to 
understand 

• Pronunciations are easy 
to get 

The Thorndike-Barnhart 
Beginning Dictionary 

(Grade 4 or 5) $3.15 List 

The Thorndike-Barnhart Junior 
Dictionary 

(Grade 5-8) $3.25 List 

The Thorndike-Barnhart High 
School Dictionary 

(Grades 9-12) $4.60 List 

Teachers and Administrators are 
invited to write for free pamphlets. 

W. J. GAGE 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 

82 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B, Ont. 
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Editorial 


There Comes a Time 


Collective bargaining is a characteristic of democratic society. It 
doesn’t exist in totalitarian states. It is a social process in which employ¬ 
ers and employees, in conference, agree on the terms under which 
labour service shall be performed. 


Group action is difficult 

Collective bargaining is one aspect of group action. Since the 
action and interaction of employer and employee is negotiatory in func¬ 
tion, the process is complex and is fundamentally concerned with 
resolving different points of view. Just so long as people have faith in 
democratic action, collective bargaining can function as an instrument 
to produce workable employer-employee relationships. But in difficult 
situations, where protracted negotiations, deadlock, or even strike or 
lockout occur, there are those who become impatient and intolerant. 
They advocate compulsion in the settlement of disputes. Actually, they 
are unwilling to spend the time and the effort to make democracy work. 
If all of us or a majority were to have the same idea, we would abdicate 
our belief in the democratic way and pave a path for government by 
bureaucracy or set the stage for authoritarian government. 

The best way 

Alberta teachers believe that collective bargaining regulated by 
The Alberta Labour Act is the best means by which school boards and 
teachers can decide the salaries and the living and working conditions 
for teachers. Naturally, the outcome of negotiations between school 
boards and teachers will vary. It is completely compatible with the dif¬ 
fering economic conditions in the province that some salary scales will 
be higher than others. Aside from that consideration, school boards 
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should have the right and the responsibility to negotiate salary scales 
with their teachers. Certainly collective bargaining may prove to be 
difficult and time consuming. What democratic process isn’t! 

No uniform salary scale 

Alberta teachers are opposed to a uniform salary schedule. They 
believe that the state should not interfere in employer-employee re¬ 
lationships, because such action inevitably leads to regimentation and 
to the abrogation of individual liberty. 

Uniform salary scales for teachers in other places do not excite our 
enthusiasm. We note the dissatisfaction of English teachers with the 
Burnham scale and the restlessness of Nova Scotia teachers in past 
years. Closer examination of such scales seems to suggest that “uni¬ 
formly mediocre” might be an apt description. 

Civil servants have a uniform salary scale, and like all civil service 
scales, it lags badly behind the upward trend in wages and salaries in 
business and industry. The school superintendents, a branch of the 
civil service, have grave difficulty in keeping their salaries ahead of 
teachers’ salaries. The fact that teachers’ salaries furnish school super¬ 
intendents with the only potent bargaining weapon they have seems to 
have some sort of a lesson for us in this connection. 

Outside of these considerations, teachers should resist with all the 
force they can muster any move which might end with teachers becom¬ 
ing a part of the civil service. Education is far too vital to a healthy 
democracy to risk the probability of political interference and control. 

Temper wears thin 

Alberta teachers have long been aware that, if any group’s right to 
collective bargainiiig is to be challenged, theirs may be the first. The 
threat has been a matter of deep concern to teachers for many years. 
It seems certain to us that the temper of teachers is growing noticeably 
thin with each new attempt to restrict the few fundamental rights they 
have. We venture to say that nothing is more likely to goad our 8,800 
teachers to decide that the time has come to fight than a threat to their 
collective bargaining rights. 
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Statement of Account 


Each year, the Board of Administra¬ 
tors, Teachers’ Retirement Fund mails a 
Statement of Account to each teacher 
who contributed to the Fund in the 
school year which ended the preceding 
August 31. The Statement of Account is 
a carbon copy of the postings made to 


the teacher’s account during that school 
year, and shows the total of contribu¬ 
tions and interest to his credit at August 
31. The following example is to assist 
the teacher in studying the statement he 
has received. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS 

T)eacherA ’ Retirement 3und 
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The month and year in which the con¬ 
tributions were actually posted to the 
account—this is for the convenience 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of¬ 
fice when checking accounts 
The period for which the contribution 
was made 

The number of the receipt issued to 
the school board when payment was 
made to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund—this is for reference in the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund office 
The monthly Alberta Teachers’ Associ¬ 
ation fee deducted from the teacher’s 
salary—this is for the teacher’s in¬ 
formation 

The monthly deduction for the Sup¬ 


plementary Pension Fund, discon 
tinued as at February 29, 1956 
The teacher’s monthly contribution to 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund—this 
is the only column which is totalled 
The total of contributions and interest 
to the teacher’s credit, as at August 31, 
1955 

■ "Interest posted to the account as at 
December 31, 1955 and interest posted 
to the account as at June 30, 1956 (in¬ 
terest at v 3% per annum compounded 
semi-annually on balances at June 30, 

1955 and December 31, 1955) 

“The total of contributions and interest 
to the teacher’s credit as at August 31, 

1956 
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Forceful action—not dignified ‘pussyfooting’ needed 


Time to Fight 


JACK SCOTT 


A T long last there’s a glimmering of 
hope that the men and women who 
educate our children are going to do 
something about making themselves first- 
class citizens. 

It is just about exactly ten years ago 
in this column that I expressed the view, 
“What the teaching profession needs 
most of all is a John L. Lewis.” I didn’t 
expect then that the teachers would rush 
out and get a John L. and they sure 
enough didn’t. They continued their 
policy of gentle, ever-so-nice-and-digni- 
fied pussyfooting, when the times came 
for negotiating an increase in their piti¬ 
ful wages. As any fool could have plainly 
seen, it got them almost nowhere. 

Now time has accomplished what a 
measure of militant initiative might have 
accomplished in those early years. A 
juicy new word has appeared in the 
headlines over the news stories about 
the latest negotiations. The word is 
“threat”. 

The day had to come, of course, when 
the teachers would realize finally that 
they had no one to blame but themselves 
for the status of what’s been aptly called 
their “depressed area” occupation. They 
had to learn the hard way, just as long¬ 
shoremen or bricklayers or newspaper¬ 
men had to learn, that you do not go 
hat-in-hand to the bargaining table, rely¬ 
ing on the decency or the vision of the 
other side. 

Apologists for the teachers are forever 
pointing out that they are a conservative 
group, unsuited to the rough business 


of getting what they have coming to 
them. They’ve said the responsibility 
ought to rest with the school boards or 
the public to recognize the simple fact 
that these are the men and women who 
have the job of shaping a new genera¬ 
tion. Of course, it ought to. But it never 
has been recognized, never will be. 

The school boards are invariably made 
up of nincompoops who seem to think 
it their shining destiny to keep the teach¬ 
ers in a kind of peonage. The public is 
largely apathetic or, at best, vaguely 
disturbed that they’re trusting their little 
ones with men and women who some¬ 
how don’t make as much as the fellow 
who comes around to collect the garbage. 
And so the real responsibility fell to 
the teachers themselves, and, until now, 
they’ve seemed not to have either the 
imagination or the guts to accept it. 

Two quotes that came out of the recent 
negotiations* seemed to me particularly 
significant. One was attributed to a top 
official of the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation who suggested that the sec¬ 
ondary and elementary teachers involved 
were “beginning to wonder if forceful 
action is the only way they’ll get jus¬ 
tice”. The other was from Reg Atherton, 
the chairman of the school board, who 
was asked to comment on the report 
that some 1,200 teachers had considered 
mass resignations. Said he: “I feel they 
are using trade union tactics.” 


Both statements seem marvellously 
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naive when you look back over the 
sorry record. If the teachers haven’t real¬ 
ized by now that forceful action is their 
only hope, I doubt if they’ll ever realize 
it. If Mr. Atherton and other board 
chairmen aren’t aware that they’ve frus¬ 
trated the teachers to the point where 
even the nicest Nellie is apt to employ 
a few uncouth and effective trade union 
methods, then it’s high time for a rude 
awakening. 

The fact is that the teachers now have 
a need and a duty to make a great, big, 
glorious, Grade A stink. 

As the teachers know so well them¬ 
selves, this isn’t simply a private matter 
of getting a decent wage for a demand¬ 
ing and extremely important job. It goes 
much deeper than that. 

For one thing, the teacher needs to 
have a stature in the community that 


Reporting 


FRANCIS J. 


W HAT is the best method of report¬ 
ing pupil progress? If you asked 
ten persons, you’d probably get ten dif¬ 
ferent answers. A few years ago we 
decided that the report card we were 
using in the Depew, New York second¬ 
ary schools was far from the best; it did 
nothing more than supply the parent 
with a mark which was more or less 
meaningless if he didn’t know the 
teacher. 

The problem was introduced at a 
parent-teacher meeting, and at least a 
hundred interviews were conducted with 
parents to determine what they wanted 
their youngsters’ report cards to tell 
them. 


will be in keeping with the task he’s 
required to perform. If he gets a dog- 
catcher salary, we’re going to have a 
dog-catcher system of education. 

But more important than that is the 
recruiting and retaining of young men 
and women who will keep the standards 
high in the future. 

We’re already in the crisis of a short 
supply of teachers. We’re already ac¬ 
cepting second-raters with compromise 
qualifications. Young people with ability 
and talent are turning reluctantly to 
other fields—and who can blame them? 
It will continue that way if the teachers 
don’t follow through on the first, faint 
signs of revolt that marked the latest 
negotiations. The time has come for 
them to do a little honourable fighting. 

Reprinted with permission of The Vancouver Sun. 


by Rank 


STOCK, JR. 


They agreed that the parent confer¬ 
ence was the ideal situation but that 
this was impossible at the secondary 
level where the individual student met 
a minimum of six different teachers a 
week, since a good conference would 
necessitate meeting with all teachers. 

The parents concurred, however, that 
they wanted periodic reports from the 
school and the majority felt that four 
ten-week reports were adequate. And 
they wanted the following .information 
reported for each student: .a numerical 
test mark on each subject; -a numerical 
indication of the child’s position, or 
rank, in each class; statements concern¬ 
ing the preparation and quality of as- 
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signed work for each class; and indica¬ 
tions of the child’s participation and be¬ 
haviour in each class. 

Suggestions into form 

Reducing this information to a form 
which could be simply interpreted by 
the parents and easily prepared by the 
teachers became the next problem. 

A nine - by - twelve folding card was 
finally devised; the front identifies the 
student and school and the back reports 
attendance and provides space for the 
parent’s comments and signature. 

The inside pages, the report itself, 
list each course and provide marking 
spaces for the four quarterly sections. 
The first two vertical columns for each 
quarter report the pupil’s test score in 
each course, and his rank as based on 
the test mark (for example, if he scored 
fifth from the top in„ a class of 31, his 
rank is 5/31). The remaining four col¬ 
umns report the pupil’s performance and 
conduct. Through a lettering system, 
clearly explained at the bottom of the 
card, these questions are answered: 

(1) Have all the child’s assignments 
been completed and handed in on time? 

(2) Do the child’s prepared assignments 
give evidence of careful preparation? 


(3) Does the child take an active part 
in class discussion? and (4) What is the 
child’s behaviour in class? 

Additional space is provided for teach¬ 
ers’ comments and to explain any incon¬ 
sistencies in the child’s marks, but its 
use is not compulsory. 

This reporting system has been in use 
in Grades VII through XII since 1953. 
The faculty, at first reticenfftecause the 
card looked like too much additional 
work, are now 100 percent in favour of 
this system. And by reason of the addi¬ 
tional information it provides, more par¬ 
ents have taken an active interest in 
their youngsters’ school work than ever 
before. 


Mr. Stock is director of instructional 
services for Depew, New York Pub¬ 
lic Schols. Reproduced above is a 
portion of Depew's new secondary 
progress report card. It notes test 
scores, pupil's rank in class (based 
on test score), and coded comments 
on pupil's performance and con¬ 
duct in each class. This article is re¬ 
printed with permission from The 
School Executive. 
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Survey the past and forecast the future 


Fifty Years 


I N discussing 50 years of education I 
have in mind the period 1932-1982. In 
this 50 years, we can look back in the 
past, glance at the present, and specu¬ 
late on the future. You will also notice 
that this period stops short of George 
Orwell’s 1984, when atomic fury will 
apparently have brought a new era 
which only fantasy can predict. 

Point of view 

My task is a formidable one, for I 
have been in Canada only five of the last 
25 years. England is an old country with 
rather set social traditions and it did 
not suffer in the depression to anything 
like the same extent as Canada. Changes 
within the educational system take place 
there very quietly without the public 
knowing much about it. The public have, 
in fact, had very little direct say in 
education at all, and educational prac¬ 
tices are never political issues either 
nationally or locally. 

In Canada, on the contrary, the public 
has had to make the educational system 
and has always had a great deal of say 
in policy and progress. Local politics 
have always played an important part 
in education. Thus, although education 
has been much more in the public eye, 
there has been less total change and 
less continuous change than some people 
suppose. Progress is always slowed up 
while political considerations are dis¬ 
cussed, though the arguments and heat 
engendered tend to make everyone think 
that great changes are in progress. 

Educational philosophy in England is 
also somewhat different from that in 
Canada, and so my task of reviewing in 


brief the changes of the past 25 years is 
inevitably fraught with possibility of 
dangerous error. It is true that the facts 
are accessible and often written. It is 
equally true that most of you are as 
aware of the changes as I am and could 
easily detect errors in my assessment. 

When it comes to predicting develop¬ 
ments in the next 25 years, the task is 
even more formidable, for it is difficult 
to dissociate a reasoned and calculated 
forecast from wishful thinking. On the 
other hand, my guess is as good as yours 
and there is no immediate method of 
proving me incorrect. So I plan to select 
those trends from the past 25 years 
which have viable strength now and, 
therefore, seem likely to stay for an¬ 
other quarter of a century. Some tenden¬ 
cies will die out; others, yet unforeseen, 
will suddenly develop; but I doubt 
whether any startlingly new develop¬ 
ments will take place, for I believe the 
struggle will be to maintain what we 
have rather than to produce new things. 
If the past few years have been decades 
of great change, the next few look like 
periods of consolidation, of improve¬ 
ments in quality rather than quantity. 

On the other hand, the rate of change 
may be more rapid than I think, because 
it is likely that the public, while taking 
no less interest in education, will tend 
to interfere less with the decisions of 
the experts concerning what methods 
are employed in school. This will un¬ 
doubtedly arise, because, if one thing 
is more obvious than another, it is that 
the quality of teacher training will great¬ 
ly improve. Teaching will become a more 
trusted profession and quiet progress 
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I Education 


N. V. SCARFE 


within the school system will be smooth¬ 
er and more continuous. 

In reviewing the past 25 years, we 
should look at preschool education, 
elementary, secondary, and adult educa¬ 
tion, and then we should take an overall 
view before proceeding to a forecast of 
the next 25 years. 

Freedom or licence 

Nowhere in our educational system has 
there been more fundamental and more 
rapid change than in the home with the 
care of preschool children. The findings 
of child psychologists and the preachings 
of extremists who misinterpreted Dewey 
have led to a tremendous growth of free¬ 
dom for the child in the home. Frustra¬ 
tions have been removed, negative forms 
of control have been destroyed. The 
harsh old-fashioned idea that “little chil¬ 
dren should be seen and not heard” 
has in some cases been replaced by 
inserting the words “parents of” before 
“little children”. Curbing small chil¬ 
dren’s animal desires or a diversion of 
their activities to more desirable ends 
has been avoided less the future citizen 
grow up warped or not a true barbarian. 
Harshness has not been replaced by 
kindly firmness but by calculated laxity. 
No one wishes to see any return to 
harshness or any type of military disci¬ 
pline, but young children do need the 
help and strength that secure firmness 


provides to develop their own self- 
discipline. It is much easier to be either 
harsh or completely lax than to devote 
thought, time, and effort to the provision 
of proper care, guidance, and security 
which will result in good behaviour, 
reasonable manners and courtesy, and 
happy self-control. The fact that children 
should not be required to adopt the 
highest adult standards of behaviour 
does not mean that some minimum stand¬ 
ards are not desirable for the good of 
the child. Cleanliness, tidiness, neatness, 
cooperation, courtesy are attributes 
which all parents should help young 
people attain. The traditional virtues of 
our civilization are what parents should 
teach, they should not be left to schools 
alone. 

The tendency towards laxity in homes 
is, of course, not universal but it is 
fostered by two unfortunate tendencies 
of our time. One is the increasing con¬ 
formity brought about by easy commu¬ 
nications, so that “keeping up with the 
Jones” is a social pressure. Courage to 
be different or individualistic is declin¬ 
ing. Laxity is an infection which few can 
resist. It is difficult to insist on a reason¬ 
able time for bed if other parents do not. 
There is an unfortunate lack of coopera¬ 
tion among parents to maintain or raise 
standards. 

The second tendency is the increasing 
practice of both parents going out to 
work. The craving for material posses¬ 
sions or for a high standard of living, 
or simply in order to save for one’s chil¬ 
dren’s university education has led to 
a reduction in the time, effort, and care 
which parents can devote to children. 
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More and more that which is properly 
the duty of parents is pushed on to 
clinics, doctors, baby-sitters, churches, 
and schools, or is simply neglected. 

Just when the distractions and tempta¬ 
tions of modern life are most fiercesome 
in their impact on the young mind—just 
when it is hardest for young folk to 
understand the complications of society— 
that is the time we find a lessening and 
weakening of parental care and control. 
It may be that television will help to 
keep family life together and will restore 
some measure of moral training former¬ 
ly associated with the home, but it is 
not certain that there will he any more 
firmness or security in parental guid¬ 
ance. The television may simply be a 
substitute for a baby-sitter to relieve 
the parent of the necessity of giving 
positive guidance or of sharing in the 
child’s life in an active, constructive way. 

The picture is fortunately not wholly 
black, for there are many farsighted par¬ 
ents who are urging the establishment 
of nursery schools and kindergartens 
where children may go during part of 
the day under expert supervision and 
guidance. When homes have inadequate 
facilities or resources for play and when 
there are no local playmates, the moral 
benefits of the nursery school are tre¬ 
mendous. The advantages are not solely 
for the children because parents who 
help in the schools also gain a great 
deal from the properly trained super¬ 
visors about the upbringing of children. 
The basic training in cooperative be¬ 
haviour and in courteous restraint re¬ 
mains an invaluable asset all through 
life. It is reflected too not only in be¬ 
haviour but also in work habits and 
intellectual achievement. Unfortunately, 
nursery schools and kindergartens are 
costly like all education, but it is not 
yet proven that money spent at these 
early ages may not be more profitable to 
society in the long run than money spent 
in crime detection and on penitentiaries 
in adult years. It may even be more 
profitable than money spent on purely 
academic education in high school and 
university for those who cannot easily 


profit from that form of expensive train¬ 
ing. 

Improvement in primary grades 

In the elementary school, the past 
quarter of a century has seen a most 
rapid and laudable improvement in the 
teaching of reading in the primary 
grades. It is, in fact, probably a true 
generalization to say that the best teach¬ 
ing in any part of our schools goes on 
in the primary grades. Unfortunately, 
this progress is not equally true in the 
intermediate grades which continue to 
be the dark ages so far as school life is 
concerned. To be sure, the teaching of 
art and music in Grades IV to VI is 
exempt from these strictures, but the 
introduction of social studies has not 
necessarily led to an increase in curios 
ity, initiative, and enthusiasm on the 
part of teacher or taught. 

The junior high concept 

The junior high school is one of our 
institutions which has made a success 
in the last 25 years. Not all areas have 
adopted the plan and not all have ac¬ 
cepted the full philosophy of the junior 
high. Too often it has become merely 
an early stage of the senior high with 
the methods more appropriate to that 
school. In other areas it has been used 
as a place where young folk can try 
out their various paces and so choose 
more wisely what they will do in the 
senior high school. A considerable num¬ 
ber of new ideas in curriculum have 
been introduced into the junior high 
and the senior high school, but, in 
general, little change has been made in 
the methods of teaching. Instead, there 
seems to be a continuing emphasis on 
the textbook and on the lecture method 
of instruction. 

Few changes in high school 

It is probable that fewest changes 
have taken place in the high school, 
particularly in the academic high school. 
In some areas the introduction of indus¬ 
trial arts and commercial work has been 
successful, but, in the main, parents 
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have wished their children to take the 
university entrance kind of program 
rather than the one for which the chil¬ 
dren might be more suitable. The big¬ 
gest problem which has faced high 
schools in recent years is the increase 
in numbers and the difficulty of getting 
teachers adequately equipped to teach 
the senior grades. High school is no 
longer considered to be the preserve of 
the elite. It is the common school for all 
the people’s children. 

Before leaving the high school, it is 
important to make reference to the guid¬ 
ance programs which have been intro¬ 
duced. These have probably been the 
most successful of the courses offered. 
These are, however, an unfortunate com¬ 
ment on the educational system. A great 
deal of non-vocational guidance ought to 
be unnecessary in a high school if pro¬ 
per guidance has been given and proper 
teaching provided in the elementary and 
junior high school. There seems to be 
a tendency to leave too much in the 
way of moral guidance to the high 
school level. It would be unfair, how¬ 
ever, not to emphasize that very fine 
work has been done in that field in 
our secondary schools. 

The upsurge in enrolment and interest 
in the high school has, of course, been 
paralleled by interest in university stu¬ 
dies and in adult education. The pres¬ 
sure on university accommodation is 
tremendous, and there is now an outcry 
on the part of university presidents 
to secure far more money for buildings, 
equipment, and staff. The great increase 
in population which occurred during the 
war will soon hit the universities in real 
earnest, and they will also have to ac¬ 
cept into their classes persons who 
would not normally have been admitted 
in the days gone by. This does not 
mean that the universities must lower 
their standards, but they may have to 
change their methods of teaching and 
possibly keep students longer in classes 
in order that the students may receive 
proper university training. There is need 
for a great deal of soul searching among 
university professors about the method 
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Dean Scarfe was a guest speaker at 
the Calgary City Convention this 
month. Former dean of the Faculty 
of Education, The University of 
Manitoba, he became dean of the 
Faculty of Education at The Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia last sum- 


of instruction at these austere institu¬ 
tions. 

Adult education 

With regard to adult education, there 
have been certain very obvious tenden¬ 
cies. One is the change in the old 
workers education association type or 
university extension type of classes. 
Twenty-five years ago, these were given 
deliberately for workers in industry who 
wished to improve their knowledge of 
the world and who had been denied a 
university education or even a high 
school education. The demand for that 
kind of education seems to have declined 
because workers nowadays have had 
high school education or are well-trained 
on the job. Instead, it is the general 
public at large which is seeking further 
culture, further courses which are con¬ 
structive and leisure time in purpose. 
Art, music, literature, philosophy, econo¬ 
mics are very significant in adult educa¬ 
tion programs. The spur to this kind 
of interest and inquiry has been given 
by the rapid development of radio, film, 
and television. People nowadays have 
much more in common to discuss and 
also have similar experiences and simi¬ 
lar knowledge. I feel certain that much 
of the vast communication systems of 
Canada will become increasingly more 
educational and less blatantly commer¬ 
cial. The television can become a very 
potent force in adult education in the 
future. 

Emphasis will change 

The past 25 years have been a period 
of great change in the curriculum of our 
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schools. Much emphasis has been put on 
rewriting courses, modifying courses, 
leaving out the old, introducing the new. 
Perhaps too much emphasis has been 
placed on changing textbooks and on 
rewriting curricula. On the contrary, 
there has been relatively little change 
in the teaching methods and certainly 
very little change in the preparation of 
teachers or the quality of teachers. I 
feel quite sure that the next 25 years 
will see far less emphasis given to cur¬ 
riculum change and far more to methods 
of teaching and still more to the quality 
of persons who are teachers. Teacher 
training will be much longer and much 
more intensive than has hitherto been 
the case. 

For the future—differentiation 

The past quarter century has been the 
age of equality, when it was felt un¬ 
democratic to separate children one 
from the other because of their ability. 
Great emphasis has been put on the 
grade level and social growth of chil¬ 
dren. The tendency has been to give all 
children of the same age the same kind 
of education and expect them all to 
achieve roughly the same grade by the 
same time. This has produced an aver¬ 
age kind of education or, as some people 
call it, mediocre education. The gifted 
have lacked stimulus and challenge and 
have tended to waste their time. Those 
who are not very clever have tended 
to be frustrated and to be antagonistic 
towards school. I feel sure that the next 
quarter century will see us differentiat¬ 
ing children in school according to their 
ability and speed of progress. No 
element will be neglected. The gifted 
and the mentally handicapped will be 
given equal attention, but not in the 
same class or by the same method or 
even by the same teachers. By differenti¬ 
ation it is hoped that individuals will 
progress at the rate most suitable to 
them and that they will meet success 
as they grow up, so that all come to 
like school and to enjoy meeting chal¬ 
lenges suitable to their ability. 


Need positive attitudes 

The present generation has been called 
a singularly uncommitted generation. 
This is not quite the same as apathy or 
complacency but lies very close to it. It 
means that, although many children 
study social studies, although they hear 
a great deal about moral education, al¬ 
cohol education, driver education, and 
so on, they still stand detached from it 
and do not accept the responsibilities, 
nor are they committed to act accord¬ 
ingly. Rather than becoming enthusias¬ 
tically pro something, they tend to be 
either intellectually detached or definite 
ly anti. I am sure that the future will 
see us try to develop amongst our youth 
a much more positive attitude toward' 
life and a much more definite commit 
ment to certain types of moral and reli 
gious behaviour. 

Parents need training 

In the next 25 years, one of the things 
which I am sure will grow apace within 
a very short time is parent education. 
We are coming more and more to the 
conclusion that most of what we call 
moral and ethical training at the pre¬ 
school level should take place in the 
home. While there will be an increase 
in use of nursery schools and kinder¬ 
gartens, I am sure it will be necessary 
also for parents to take a more positive 
and active and a much wiser part in the 
early education of the young people. It 
is in the very early years when charac¬ 
ter is mainly laid, but there are few 
parents who have been well-trained to 
take on this early education in the 
formation of small children’s characters. 
Most of us know how to attend to the 
child’s physical and bodily wants and 
how to help them grow to healthy in¬ 
dividuals. On the other hand, very few 
know how great is the effect of parental 
example in the development of preju¬ 
dices, behaviour, courtesy, and the like. 
Many parents do harm to their children, 
not by any deliberate action, but by 
sheer ignorance of the effect they are 
having on their young people. 
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While on the subject of parent educa¬ 
tion and moral education, I would like 
to suggest that I think there will be a 
considerable increase in Sunday school 
education, particularly in the quality and 
value of it. While the last 25 years may 
have seen a decline in parental influence 
and the influence of the church, I feel 
sure that the next 25 years will see an 
increase in the part that parents and 
the church take in the moral education 
of the future generation. This will de¬ 
mand not only parent education but 
proper teacher - training education for 
those who conduct Sunday school classes. 

Improve training of elementary 
teachers 

With regard to the elementary school, 
I do not think the next quarter century 
will see very many changes either in 
content or in methods, at least for the 
first three grades, but I am sure that 
we are going to see a great change in 
the quality of person who goes into 
these early stages of child education. 
The reason for this is probably best 
illustrated by the old Jesuit claim that 
they could tell what a man would be if 
he could be in their care until seven 
years old. These early years are the 
most impressionable, when adults have 
maximum influence on the formation of 
character and attitude. We know full 
well that training of this kind is not 
done by precept or talk. It is an educa¬ 
tion that is caught by infection, from 
being in the company of fine people, 
particularly adults. No one believes any 
longer that teachers are able to dictate 
to or dominate children or to operate 
through fear. On the contrary, teachers 
teach by what they are themselves and 
how they behave, that is, by example 
and by fine leadership. The future will, 
therefore, see us devote as much time 
to the training and education of the 
elementary teacher as to the high school 
teacher. It is extremely important that 
the elementary teacher be a mature, 
cultured, attractive personality who will 
set a standard for children to imitate 
throughout their lives. 
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Enlightened methods needed 

In the intermediate grades, we shall 
continue, I hope, the kind of moral train¬ 
ing started in the primary grade. Con¬ 
tinued attention will be given to read¬ 
ing and writing and arithmetic, but 
there will be much less emphasis on 
drill, on repetition, on grammar. Instead, 
the main emphasis will be the attempt 
to keep alive the enthusiasm, the curios¬ 
ity, and the alertness of the preadoles¬ 
cent child. Far more, in fact, will be 
done in the intermediate grades than is 
now done, because the methods em¬ 
ployed will be much more enlightened 
and much more advanced than they are 
at the moment. I anticipate that Grade VI 
children will know more mathematics, 
more science, more social studies, and 
be better able to read and write than 
they are now. A great deal of time is 
now wasted on useless repetition and 
dull methods in the intermediate grades. 
Much more work will be done outdoors 
by visits to important local areas and by 
direct contact with the reality of out¬ 
door science. By this means we hope that 
children will arrive at the junior high 
school with their curiosity and enthusias¬ 
tic excitement for knowledge undamped 
and unimpaired. 

More experiment in junior 
and senior high 

In the junior and senior high school, 
I feel sure that there will be a great 
deal less emphasis on the textbook 
and on the strict adherence to a pres¬ 
cribed curriculum. Much greater free¬ 
dom will be given to teachers to experi¬ 
ment and to diverge from departmental 
prescription. Many of the methods which 
are successful with intermediate grades 
will be carried on into the junior high 
and even the senior high. The dull lec¬ 
ture type of presentation, the deadening 
assignment and recitation, and the re¬ 
strictive adherence to one text will tend 
to die out. Studies will be much more 
inductive and experimental. A precise 
scientific attitude of inquiry and discov¬ 
ery will characterize much more of the 
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work in these grades. This will be much 
more easily possible if children are al¬ 
lowed to go at their own pace and are 
not required to meet a standardized 
examination at a particular age or even 
at a particular time. 

Test for thinking 

Methods of examination are also due 
for considerable change. There will, in 
the future, be far less emphasis on the 
one-word answer or the objective check¬ 
list type of examination, particularly if 
that is simply of memorized facts. The 
likelihood is that future examinations 
will be itemized to some degree but will 
require thought and will test comprehen¬ 
sion of ideas and also attitudes that have 
been achieved as a result of study in 
school. Secondary education will become 
much more a question of training in 
thought and in the development of wis¬ 
dom and virtue than in the accumulation 
of knowledge. 

Adults go back to school 

Change in our society and in our 
industrial progress will mean that almost 
every worker will have to be, as we 
might say, ‘retooled’, every three years 
in order to keep up with the changes 
in technology and automation. Social 
changes are also likely to be rapid in 
this world where communication is now 
so easy and so rapid. Citizens, in order 
to be efficiently capable of using leisure 
time and exercising their citizenship, will 
also have to be retooled for citizenship 
duties. The arts and skills of thinking 
for oneself and the ability to adapt to 
novel situations will become possessions 
of the highest order. Facts and informa¬ 
tion will become much more readily 
accessible in books and encyclopaedia. 
Success will depend much more on alert¬ 
ness of mind and quickness and agility 
in change than on the achievement of 
a skill that may be easily outdated. Much 
of our future high school study will be 
directed more obviously towards the de¬ 
velopment of high moral character, wis¬ 
dom, and virtue. All of which will tend 
to make our young people much more 


committed to a code of ethics so that 
social living will be much more harmoni 
ous. This kind of goodwill, we hope, wil) 
spread not only to our own country but 
to the rest of the world. The goodwill 
however, will be a voluntary type. It 
will not be the same as conformity 
through fear, for we wish to educate 
young folk to see the sense and reason 
of behaving in a courteous manner and 
not to make them do so because every¬ 
body does it. A great deal more emphasis 
will be given to the development of 
individuals and individual excellence 
and much less to social conformity, but 
not less to social ethics. 

Measure for measure 

The last point that I wish to make 
concerns the training of teachers. This. 
I am sure, will have to be done by our 
universities in the same way as they 
train lawyers and doctors and engineers. 
The teaching profession must become as 
respected and as important as these 
other great professions. It is now gen¬ 
erally recognized that the quality of a 
nation depends very much on the quality 
of the teachers in the schools. It is hoped 
that several years’ acquaintance with the 
life and people in a university will help 
to provide for teachers a background of 
culture in the arts and sciences which 
will make them mature, respected 
people. Contact with great art and fine 
music and good literature as well as 
with great men and women should help 
to develop the kind of person who 
should be in our schools leading our 
youth. If we improve the quality of the 
teachers and the teaching profession, 
I am sure that we shall be well on the 
road to defeating the great problem of 
teacher shortage. 

How far can the public go? 

Despite all we can do, however, there 
is going to' be tremendous pressure on 
our high schools and on our universities 
by increasing enrolment. I am not at 
all sure that our high schools or univer¬ 
sities are ever going to be able to 
accept all those who clamour for admis- 
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sion. This is not because I think all 
should not have access to the finest 
education that there is, but simply be¬ 
cause I do not think society will ever 
be able to afford the cost of educating 
every young person to the age of 21 in 
an academic institution. I think that in¬ 
dustry will have to take our young 
people from Grade IX and X onwards and 
provide some cultural education for them 
on the job or by part-time release for 
study. A great deal of technical educa¬ 
tion which is done in school could be 
equally well done on the job by an 
apprenticeship system in factories and 
other industrial and commercial institu¬ 
tions. I feel sure that adult education 
programs in the evenings and over the 
radio and television must take care of 
much that now goes on in school and 
university. 

Television's contribution 

I feel fairly certain that the future of 
television will lie less with the com¬ 
mercial than with a public board. I see 
in it a fine medium of adult education 
and also a way in which parents can 
continue to play a part in the education 
of their young folk. I do not believe 
that we can ever teach by means of tele¬ 
vision or radio or even give credit 
courses by that means at the university 
level, although at that level it might 
be feasible. On the other hand, I feel 
that television might take the place 
of what is called the visual aid to educa¬ 
tion. The raw materials of education, 
descriptions and experiences, might be 
presented in their natural state. A teach¬ 
er might be saved a great deal of prep¬ 
aration, of hunting for information, if 
experts could provide that basic material. 
This would still leayp the teacher the 
all-important task of stimulating thought 
and discussion and the development of 
wisdom and virtue from thoughtful at¬ 
tention to material provided in the raw. 
It would, of course, be necessary for 
parents to make sure that children lis¬ 
tened at proper times to the programs 
intended for their educational back¬ 


ground, but this would also mean that 
parents would understand more fully 
how education is conducted in schools, 
and it might also be a means of adult 
education at the same time. 

Education costs will increase 

All this argument adds up to the fact 
that the next 25 years are going to see 
an enormous increase in the cost of 
education. This is a very bitter pill for 
the taxpayer to swallow, and I think, 
therefore, that we must try to find ways 
and means of making the dollar go as 
far as it can. The best way I can see of 
making sure that the dollar is well 
spent is to insist that the teachers are 
highly-trained and really earn the money 
that will have to be spent on them, if 
they are to have the same prestige as 
the doctor, the dentist, and the engineer. 
My fear is that there may still not be 
enough of these first quality people to 
go around, and therefore I have had to 
suggest some aid or some way by which 
people could still be educated without 
requiring the full time or constant at¬ 
tention of the master teacher. Parents, 
churches, industry, and adult education 
agencies will have to take on a greater 
share of the education of our young folk. 
In addition, we must make maximum and 
best use of all the devices we have pro¬ 
vided by the tremendous scientific ad¬ 
vances of our age. The next 25 years 
will, however, be the age of great teach¬ 
ers and fine methods. Teachers are really 
on the march. 
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T HE superintendent whose principals 
do not understand him is in for dif¬ 
ficulty. The superintendent whose prin¬ 
cipals do not loyally support him is in 
for tragedy. But the understanding of 
some principals is better than that of 
others; and the loyal support of some 
principals is more intelligently effective 
than that of others. 

In other words, some types of princi¬ 
pals are better than others. 

To bring together some of the types 
of principals the writer, after a fairly 
wide opportunity for observation, would 
like to have on his team, is our purpose 
here. The list is not exclusive, nor is it 
assumed that a principal will fit any one 
of the listed types precisely and neatly. 
More likely is it that the good principal 
will blend most of these characteristics 
in his professional personality. 

These are the seven I should like to 
meet. 

A master of detail 

Details are important. Nay, they are 
crucial. Well-planned logistics made 
Eisenhower’s invasion of Europe a suc¬ 
cess. It is the principal’s job to get the 
details of operating his school organized 
quickly at the beginning of the year so 
that he and his teachers will be liberated 
for more important things. Then, having 
so organized his school, he must do the 
more important things. 

There have been a few principals 
who pleaded for secretarial help and 
when given secretarial help simply did 
more clerical work than before. That 
kind of principal is not a master of 
detail. He has been mastered by it. The 
principal who feels overwhelmed by de¬ 
tail might well ask his teachers to help 
liberate him and them by eliminating 
useless clerical duties. 

A community leader 

This responsibility is coming to be re¬ 
garded as basic to the leadership of 
both principals and superintendents in 
today’s dynamic society. This kind of 
principal is warmly interested along with 
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other community leaders in improving 
the health, the standards of living, the 
cultural values, the literacy, the spiritual 
strength, and the civic participation of 
the citizens of his community. 

Of course he is interested in parent 
education—the kind that helps parents 
to be more successful in bringing up 
children. Of course he is interested in 
cooperating with community agencies 
because he knows the school is not the 
only agency that can help. While the 
school can’t by itself lift the community, 
he knows that very often the school can 
take the lead; that the other agencies 
can oftimes cooperate with the school 
much easier than they could cooperate 
with each other. 

In this group is included the principal 
whose science teachers, because it was 
a new school in a low-income neighbour¬ 
hood, transformed the traditional botany 
courses into home gardening, pest con¬ 
trol, and the like. Included, too, is the 
principal who organized a coordinating 
council representing veterans’ groups, 
service clubs, civic and commercial clubs, 
law enforcement agencies, social agen¬ 
cies, and of course, the parent-teacher 
association, which was his chief ally. 
This group found things aplenty to be 
done in improving out-oi'-school activities 
for youth. 

He knows educational objectives 

Sometimes there’s, here and there, a 
principal who seems to think athletics 
come first. He allows himself to be led 
by those who want powerful athletic 
teams, who would exploit the young 
strength of high school boys “to give 
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Principals I Would 
Like to Meet 


the town more advertising”. Sometimes, 
there is a principal who thinks the most 
important thing in the school program is 
the band or the chorus; so he lets the 
other parts of the school program suffer 
while he promotes the music. Not that 
athletics and music are evil. They have 
their place, and that place is within— 
not outside—a well-balanced educational 
program. 

Walt Whitman sang, “There was a 
child went forth every day and whatso¬ 
ever object he first looked upon that 
object became a part of him”. The prin¬ 
cipal who is the real educator is the one 
who knows, as Whitman knew, that a 
child’s education is his total experience 
—not just part of it. He can see the 
value of the whole school program in 
its entirety. True, he and his teachers 
may emphasize one part for one child 
and another part for another child. That 
is the product of guidance, and it is 
good. 

He can break tradition 

There are some people in this world 
who think that nothing should ever be 
done for the first time. A visitor found 
one like that in a back room figuring 
coefficients of correlation between differ¬ 
ent items of a mathematics test which 
had recently been given in his school. 
Because it was an underprivileged neigh¬ 
bourhood, the visitor asked what the 
school was doing for the parents, what 
community agencies worked with the 
school, and so on. The reply: “Sir, I 
want you to know that the community 
has never contaminated this school and, 
while I am principal, it never will con- 
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taminate it!” The visitor looked into 
every classroom in that man’s school. 
He said afterward: “Before I had gotten 
very far I was confident that, instead 
of the community contaminating the 
school, the school was contaminating the 
community.” No doubt this man felt he 
was doing right in emphasizing the three 
R’s, but what a terrible crime he was 
committing against the pupils for whom 
he was responsible! 

One day, in another school, a visitor 
saw a beautiful poster occupying a corri¬ 
dor easel near the principal’s office. To 
the principal he said, “Tell me about 
that picture.” It was an interesting story 
about a boy who wanted to quit school. 
“Somehow”, said the principal, “we were 
failing with that youngster. The coun¬ 
selor, however, finally got him to talk. 
It seemed the only thing about this 
school which interested him was art. 
So, we broke with all the traditions, I 
am afraid, and we gave him art all day 
long. We felt we had a boy to save, 
so we did it. It took time, but he became 
a different youngster. He conceived the 
ambition to become a commercial artist. 
Information about commercial artists 
made him realize there were things he 
had to know besides how to paint and 
draw and model. So, of his own accord, 
he decided he really ought to graduate 
from high school. The outcome of the 
story is this picture and a boy who is 
going to graduate in a few weeks.” 

But that wasn’t the end of the story. 

WORTH McCLURE 
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The boy was poor and his parents were 
poor, but teachers are alike the world 
over. His teachers contributed money so 
that he could buy a second-hand bicycle 
and have a little ready cash in his 
purse. For some reason known only to 
himself, he was determined to make 
San Francisco where he had faith he 
could get a job. His system was simple. 
He pedalled from one town to the next 
and in each town where he arrived, if 
it was mealtime, he rode up to a good 
restaurant, offered to sketch, or model 
in clay, the cashier or manager or some 
other important individual. He usually 
got a customer because he was such an 
enthusiastic young fellow and so skilful 
with his hands. Meal after meal came 
this way and usually bed for the night. 
So he arrived in San Francisco with 
more money than he had when he left 
home. When he went to San Francisco’s 
largest department store, his portfolio of 
sketches and paintings so impressed the 
advertising department that they gave 
him a part-time job immediately. 

His is not a Horatio Alger story; he 
was not made head of the advertising 
department, but he had advanced to a 
responsible position. Here was a boy’s 
life made over because a principal had 
the courage to part with tradition. 

He thinks about each and all 

The principal sets the tone of the 
whole school. Every principal should 
ask himself how his school would look 
to a total stranger. In his Adventures in 
Contentment, David Grayson tells how 
he made his tiny New England farm be¬ 
come the most fascinating place he had 
ever seen in his life. 

“Whenever I seem to get a bit bored”, 
he says in effect, “I go out for a long 
walk. I go down the road in one direc¬ 
tion or another and I wander about for 
a time. Then, I turn around and as I 
approach my farm, I pretend that I am 
a total stranger and that I have never 
seen it before. I look at it with the eyes 
of a first-time visitor. I never fail to see 
some things I never saw before and 
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some I never dreamed existed on my 
farm.” 

The principal should do this occasion¬ 
ally when he approaches his school. He 
can say to himself, as did Grayson, “I 
am a total stranger. I have never seen 
this school before; I wonder what kind 
of a school it is?” 

And as he enters his school and looks 
around he can ask himself some ques¬ 
tions like these. “Whose school is this? 
Does it belong to the pupils? To the 
teachers? Or to the janitors? Do you 
suppose this school’s principal could tell 
me about any talented pupils and what 
this school is doing to encourage and 
challenge them? I wonder what this prin¬ 
cipal and his teachers could tell me 
about ways of dealing with the shy child 
who always hides? 

“I wonder if this principal is a good 
classroom visitor? Do you suppose he 
sits down in the classroom and takes 
notes so that the teacher wonders if 
he is writing about her and what she’s 
done that’s wrong? When he comes in 
with a visitor, does he stand at the back 
of the room and talk so loudly it attracts 
the attention of the children, while the 
poor teacher is wondering whether the 
principal and his friend are talking 
about her? When he leaves the room 
does he say something to the teacher, 
commendatory if possible?” 

Ask yourself, “I wonder whether this 
principal is willing to have his teachers 
joke with him? Or is he a stuffed shirt 
who feels that somehow the teachers 
will get the upper hand if he does not 
keep them intimidated?” Ask yourself, 
“Do you suppose he gives the superior 
teachers a pat on the back every once 
in a while, and has a good word for the 
not-quite-superior teacher too? Do you 
suppose he knows that he doesn’t have 
to be all-wise himself in order to help 
the teacher ,with a problem? 

“Do the teachers in this school feel 
that the principal is loyal to them, that 
he regards each one of them as a friend 
and that, in the event of trouble, he 
will be in the teacher’s corner? That 
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while he may privately tell her, bluntly 
sometimes, where she has made a mis¬ 
take, he is going to be her friend just 
the same.” 

Every principal should try this kind 
of a walk. Better not to ask all those 
questions the first time—only the first 
few. Particularly important is it to ask 
the question, “Whose school is this?” 
The answer to that reveals whether the 
principal is interested in the growth of 
human beings or merely in good house¬ 
keeping, important as that is. 

He improves himself 

“Beware”, said Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“of what you set your heart upon, for 
that you shall surely become.” More to 
be pitied even than the principal who 
sets his heart upon a false victory is he 
who sets his heart upon nothing! The 
principal knows he can’t expect teachers 
to grow unless he grows himself. Even 
more important—he knows that, unless 
he grows, he will become unhappy, 
cynical, bitter, pickled in the vinegar 
of his own disappointments. He knows 
that mortals don’t win happiness by 
seeking it directly; they get it indirectly 
by pursuing some other object. 

“Life”, said one wise man, “is a suc¬ 
cession of triumphs.” The principal who 
plans for his own growth knows that. 
He regards the problems that he has as 
opportunities. He has learned that the 
most difficult problem ever to present 
itself often becomes the means by which 
a whole lot of other problems are solved. 
The satisfaction that comes from tri¬ 
umphing over this kind of a situation 
is one thing that builds happiness in a 
principal’s spirit. The defeatist says, 
“this glass of water is half empty”. The 
affirmative-minded sdys “it is half full!” 
The latter looks for the good, and builds 
upon it. 

He likes his job 

A retired superintendent, whose serv¬ 
ice had run the whole gamut from teach¬ 
ing to the superintendency, said recent¬ 
ly: “I look upon my days as a principal 
as the happiest days. Why? I think it is 
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Worth McClure retired recently 
from the position of executive secre¬ 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators. He is now 
devoting his time to professional 
writing and teaching. In this article 
the author cites seven characteristics 
of a good principal. Dr. McClure's 
views should be interesting to many 
who believe firmly that the role of 
the principal is one which deserves 
more attention than ever before. 


because of the presence of the children. 
Sometimes as a city superintendent in 
the years of the great depression, when 
I felt myself becoming utterly discour¬ 
aged, I would go out into the schools. I 
would sit down in some classroom. I al¬ 
ways drew inspiration and renewed 
courage from the triumphs of boys and 
girls and their teachers. And I would 
come back feeling that the people out 
there in the schools who work directly 
with children all of the time are the 
ones who will stay young.” 

The principal who is enthusiastic 
about the principalship is the one who 
is privileged to see the growth almost 
from day to day in boys and girls, and 
often in teachers. He can see growth 
in himself too, as he develops more skill 
in competing with the oncoming ranks 
of problems which beset him. 

There is something spiritually satisfy¬ 
ing about being principal of a school. 
A school is more than a pile of brick 
and mortar; it is a living spirit. Through 
the daily triumphs of boys and girls and 
devoted teachers it breathes life into 
a building no matter how primitive it 
may be. 

And as the school breathes life into 
a building, so the principal builds a little 
bit of himself, day by day, year by year, 
into countless lives. Thus he achieves a 
kind of immortality afforded only to 
principals, because there is a part of 
him in each succeeding generation. 

Reprinted from The School Executive. 
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Who 


Will Teach 


I F you’re a parent of a young child you 
should be asking two questions: “What 
kind of a person should my child’s 
teacher be?”, “Will there be available 
in the next ten years any sort of a teach¬ 
er, even with minimum qualifications, to 
teach my child?”. 

Teacher carries the ball 

You see, so far as your child’s develop¬ 
ment in school goes, the classroom teach¬ 
er carries the ball. If your youngster 
hasn’t a well-trained, competent, and 
mature teacher, it won’t much matter 
how fine his school building is or how 
elaborate its equipment. Nor will it 
matter how good the curriculum is or 
how efficient the department of educa¬ 
tion officials, the superintendents, and 
inspectors of schools are. 

Certainly those of you who are parents 
need to do some serious thinking about 
what kind of teachers your boys and 
girls should have. You wouldn’t dream 
of allowing a doctor to treat your child’s 
body without anywhere from seven to 
eleven years at university. Nor do you 
allow a dentist to treat your child’s 
teeth without five years’ training at a 
dental college. Yet you may allow an 
immature, inexperienced youngster with 
a Grade XI or Grade XII diploma and 
either no teacher-training or six weeks 
of teacher-training to teach your child. 
That involves not only guiding his intel¬ 
lectual but also the personality and char¬ 
acter development of your child for five 
hours a day for ten months a year. It 
just doesn’t make sense. Such parents 
don’t realize that good teaching is a 
highly skilled and highly complex affair. 


Teaching is not a filling-station job. I’m 
afraid some parents think of it as 
merely pouring from a big jug into a 
little mug. It’s not. 

Must like children 

What, then, should your child’s teach¬ 
er be like? I’d say that the first essen¬ 
tial is that he or she like children, 
respect them, and be glad to be with 
them. No teacher who lacks these quali¬ 
fications should have any place in a 
classroom. Teaching is essentially a job 
in human relations. It’s very difficult 
for a child to learn if he dislikes his 
teacher, and almost equally difficult for 
a teacher to teach effectively a child 
whom he dislikes. Child psychologists 
believe that it’s extremely important for 
a child’s best development that he feel 
secure in the love and affection of his 
parents. It’s also important that he feel 
secure in the regard of his teacher. 

Teachers, of course, are human and 
they’re apt to be tempted to dislike the 
child who’s a nuisance—the one who’s 
‘smart-alecky’, ‘limelighty’, impertinent, 
or bossy. However, the well-trained 
teacher knows that such behaviour is 
likely to be the result of the child’s 
environment at home, at school and on 
the playground. He knows that the 
troublesome child is usually a troubled 
child—one who is tense, anxious, emo¬ 
tionally upset, or who feels insecure and 
inadequate. With such a child the teach¬ 
er’s antagonism is merely another push 
down hill. The well-trained teacher takes 
steps to understand such a child and 
to help him solve his problems in a 
more constructive fashion. 
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Your Child? 


Must be mature 

The second qualification for your 
child’s teacher is that he or she be an 
emotionally mature person. To do a 
good job for your child, his teacher 
should feel reasonably comfortable about 
himself—that is, feel reasonably secure 
and adequate. Otherwise, such a teach¬ 
er’s personality weaknesses are almost 
bound to be reflected in the behaviour 
of his pupils. The dithery teacher has a 
dithery classroom and the tense teacher, 
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a tense one. In addition, teachers who 
are emotionally immature are likely to 
take out their inner resentments, hostili¬ 
ties, and insecurities on their pupils. 
They may do this through the use of 
sarcasm, ridicule, and the belittling of 
pupils or through being too bossy. 

Must have superior intelligence 

I think you’d agree that your child’s 
teacher should be above average in in¬ 
telligence. It’s true that the teacher of 
low average intelligence who has good 
personality qualities can often do a good 
job of drilling facts into youngsters. 
However, it takes a teacher of above- 
average intelligence to develop his class 
as a cooperative group. In such a class 
children learn to discover problems 
which are meaningful to them. They are 
stimulated to think in an active fashion 
and the lesson is a joint project in 


problem-solving rather than a mere lec¬ 
ture. 

Must have broad background 

I’d like to suggest, too, that your 
child’s teacher should have a broad back¬ 
ground of knowledge and experience. 
The elementary school teacher should 
know much more than the skills and 
knowledge represented by a Grade XI 
or XH diploma. She should have at least 
some university training. She should 
have as broad a background of experi¬ 
ence in life as possible, should read 
widely, and keep up-to-date in profes¬ 
sional matters. The latter is important. 
It’s not just a matter of knowing subject- 
matter. Rather, the elementary school 
teacher must understand how children 
grow, how they differ from one another, 
and how they learn, as well as how to 
stimulate that learning. 

The high school teacher needs to be 
well grounded in his area of specializa¬ 
tion, that is, in English, history, science, 
or mathematics. In addition, he needs 
professional training in understanding 
the needs and problems of adolescents 
and in how to guide their best develop¬ 
ment. 

What chance is there? 

And now let us think about whether 
or not your child is likely to have the 
kind of teacher we’ve been chatting 
about. Frankly, his chances aren’t too 
good. First of all, aside from the num¬ 
ber of uncertificated teachers presently 
in charge of classrooms, a large number 
of those who hold certificates now 
would not be admitted to Canada’s major 
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universities. Their academic standing 
isn’t high enough. Canadian parents and 
the Canadian public have an ostrich-like 
attitude regarding teacher-training. They 
think that a teacher can be made merely 
by lowering standards. Whenever there’s 
a teacher shortage they insist that the 
department of education lower the stand¬ 
ards of admission to teacher-education 
institutions. If there aren’t enough can¬ 
didates for teacher-training with a Grade 
XII diploma, students are accepted who 
are deficient in one or two subjects. If 
that doesn’t give enough candidates, 
they accept those with Grade XI stand¬ 
ing and sometimes below that. This is 
disastrous from every angle. Our boys 
and girls need mature, intelligent, and 
well-trained teachers — not immature 
poorly-trained ones of mediocre ability. 
The habit of lowering standards to get 
a supply of teachers, shortchanges the 
youngsters and drives out of the profes¬ 
sion our best young people. The latter 
go off to a profession where the prestige 
of high standards prevails. 

Forecast needs 

Certainly we’re now faced with an 
alarming shortage of teachers. Accord¬ 
ing to the research conducted recently 
for the Canadian School Trustees’Associ¬ 
ation, Canada will need 55,000 additional 
teachers by 1965. According to the 
National Conference on engineering, 
scientific and technical manpower held 
in New Brunswick in September, Canada 
will need by 1980, 67,000 more elemen¬ 
tary school teachers than it now has and 
20,000 more secondary teachers. 

What should be done? 

The question is, what can be done. 
My personal belief is that the problem 
will not be solved unless Canadian par¬ 
ents and Canadian citizens do some hard 
thinking about the kind' of teacher their 
boys and girls should have. If Canadian 
parents will raise their sights as to the 
kind of person who should teach their 
child, then school boards and govern¬ 
ments will be able to take the necessary 


steps to meet the teacher shortage. These 
necessary steps, it seems to me are five. 
First, there should be higher, not lower, 
academic standards for entrance into 
the teaching profession. Second, there 
ought to be better selection of candidates 
on the basis of intelligence and emotion¬ 
al maturity. Third, we must give greater 
prestige to the work of the teacher. 
Fourth, we must provide better living 
and working conditions for teachers. 
Last, but not least, we’ll have to pay 
higher salaries. 

Can it be done? 

In such an emergency as war, our 
citizens tax themselves at a level that 
would seem fantastic in peace time. If 
the highest development of our boys and 
girls is considered to be urgent enough, 
money will be found for this too. 

The information coming out of Russia 
indicates the tremendous opportunities 
now being given children to. achieve as 
much education as their abilities permit. 
This is probably provided for by the 
Russian people, willy-nilly, doing with¬ 
out many luxuries. Surely the citizens 
of free Canada should be willing, volun¬ 
tarily, to do without some luxuries — 
even liquor, cosmetics, and high-priced 
cars—to provide more adequate educa¬ 
tion for their children. Indeed, on the 
very practical basis of competition with 
the Communist world, they may be 
forced to do so or perish. 


Dr. Laycock is well-known for his 
articles on teachers and teaching. 
He is a frequent contributor to these 
columns and gives many talks over 
the radio. This article was the sub¬ 
ject of a radio address given by Dr. 
Laycock in' the series, "Post-News 
Talks" by the Canadian Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation. 
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Children need affection and understanding 


The Early Years 

H. E. SMITH 


T HE child is father to the man.” “Give 
me the child until he is six . . 
These old sayings, many think, are bare¬ 
ly half-truths, but still they have an 
uncanny way of proving themselves 
right. This is particularly the case with 
adult psychoneurotics. And the world, as 
everybody knows, is richly supplied with 
such people. 

Abnormal behaviour 

A psychoneurotic, Dr. Fetterman says, 
is one whose failure to adjust to life 
takes the form of physical illness, 
severe discomfort, or character devia¬ 
tion. Physical demands and social stresses 
are too much for him. Guilt and fear 
lay hold on him, tension and anxiety 
build up. A kind of release or escape 
is found in physical disorder or abnor¬ 
mal behaviour. Fortunately, not all 
abnormal behaviour is undesirable. Dar¬ 
win, for example, and Chopin, and 
Leonardo are among the geniuses whom 
we honour. Their abnormal behaviour 
took the form of an astonishing output 
of creative energy. Indeed, someone has 
written a book, Be Glad You’re Neurotic. 
But while neuroticism along with great 
talent may produce masterpieces, it is 
no less true that neuroticism without 
talent too often produces only trouble 
and distress. 

Early years set pattern 

It should not be surprising that a 
great deal of nervous trouble begins in 
childhood. Early life experiences stamp 
the pattern for later reactions. And 
though childhood is pictured as the gold¬ 


en age of happiness, life, even for chil¬ 
dren, is not all sunshine and roses. The 
infant or child craves security and 
affection and may receive little of either. 
He likewise craves freedom and inde¬ 
pendence. The negativism of the two- 
year-old is his bid for a bit of independ¬ 
ence, a demand to be recognized as a 
person. One youngster, J.H., failed in 
this. He was the only child, and his 
mother, over-protective, instilled in him 
fears and excessive caution. “Don’t play 
with the boys or you’ll get hurt.” “You 
mustn’t go out alone, you’ll be kid¬ 
napped.” “Come straight home from 
school or I’ll be worried sick.” 

J.H. grew up, his mother’s boy, with¬ 
out the necessary spunk to rebel. Drafted 
into the army he just survived basic 
training and broke completely on bay¬ 
onet drill and rifle practice. “Be care¬ 
ful.” “Don’t do that.” “Don’t get hurt— 
I can’t live if anything happens to you.” 
His mother’s anguished voice still rang 
in his ears. Gunfire made him pale and 
limp, nauseated, brought him to the 
verge of collapse. He was the victim of 
induced, inbred fear. 

Most children have the occasional bit¬ 
ter and frightening experience, encoun¬ 
tered apparently without harm. Family 
security and affection will take the edge 
off nearly any affliction. C.B. was brought 
up without either security or affection. 
Her mother was a nonentity, a spiritless, 
mousey creature with neither past nor 
future. Her father was a sickly man, 
probably a hypochondriac, but a violent 
man of vicious temper, and ugly. Like 
an actor in tragedy he dramatized his 
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pains, clutched at his heart, and gasped 
for breath. C.B. and her younger sister 
lived in dread. 

Grown-up, C.B. failed, indeed feared, 
to marry, and lived a solitary, unproduc¬ 
tive life. Presently physical symptoms 
appeared, headaches, insomnia, choking 
spells, heart palpitations, fear of dis¬ 
ease, precisely as her father had ex¬ 
hibited them. Her childhood dreads and 
anxieties were reappearing and convert¬ 
ing themselves into replicas of her 
father’s dramatic ailments. 

Most childhood experiences are for¬ 
gotten, at least up to age four or five. 
But oddly enough the memory traces 
seem never to be erased. They remain 
in what psychologists are calling the 
unconscious, and by certain word as¬ 
sociation techniques, many of them, 
especially those with strong emotional 
accompaniment, may be revived. Thus 
in one case, a near-drowning episode 
occurring at age four, and charged at 
the time with intense fear and sense of 
guilt, was brought to memory. The per¬ 
son all her life had suffered from a 
morbid fear of running water but found 
happy relief when this near-tragic mis¬ 
hap was brought to light. It has been 
said that the angel of mercy throws the 
blessed mantle of forgetfulness over the 
events of our childhood. It might be 
still more merciful if she obliterated the 
memories altogether. 

Give them understanding 
and security 

What this means to parents is that 
children need, above all else, a sure 
sense of affection, security, and under¬ 
standing. With these elementary require¬ 
ments they will thrive on poverty, 
hardship, considerable neglect, firm or 
even strict discipline, and moderate 
abuse. Perhaps this accounts for the 
remarkable success of primitive mothers 
in their child - rearing. Modern mothers, 
in their own interests, must have educa¬ 
tion, mental diversion, and even perhaps 
part-time vocations outside the home. 
But what they should not forget, at the 
cost of successful motherhood, is that 


Varsity Guest 
Weekend 

More than 5,000 people are expected 
to visit the University of Alberta campus 
this year when the University throws 
its doors open to the general public on 
the sixth Varsity Guest Weekend, sched¬ 
uled for February 28 to March 3. Pro¬ 
vincial government and university offi¬ 
cials will be present at the opening tea 
and ceremonies to be held in the Varsity 
Gym on Friday afternoon. Sponsored and 
directed by the student body, Varsity 
Guest Weekend acquaints the citizens of 
Alberta with the work being carried out 
at the University. 

Activities will include four days full 
of educational and entertainment fea¬ 
tures. Alberta’s Golden Bears will host 
the University of Manitoba hockey team 
on both Friday and Saturday nights. Sat¬ 
urday afternoon will be highlighted by a 
sports show in the Varsity Gym. A dance 
will be held in the Gym following the 
Friday night hockey game. Highlighting 
Saturday’s activities will be dozens of 
displays by all faculties, including medi¬ 
cine, dentistry, education, engineering, 
and arts and science. Agriculture stu¬ 
dents will be showing off their new build¬ 
ing and the well-known University Farm. 
A special bus will operate between the 
main campus, the Education Building, 
and the farm. Varsity Varieties will be 
presented in a special Saturday after¬ 
noon matinee as well as two evening 
performances. The University Mixed 
Chorus and University Symphony will 
entertain on Saturday afternoon, and on 
Sunday afternoon the Musical Club will 
hold a concert in the Students’ Union 
Building, followed by a fraternity-spon¬ 
sored tea. 


while times may change child nature 
does not. Apparently the child of 1956 
A.D. requires affection, security, and 
understanding just as did the child of 
1956 B.C. 
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President’s 

Column 



The current charge these days seems 
to be: no leadership. Institutions and 
people, from the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation and John Foster Dulles down, are 
daily reminded of this; press and dema¬ 
gogue thrive on the vitriolic pros and 
cons; the public sets up a sympathetic 
vibration; and the great debate is on 
until some other issue comes on stage. 

My attention is directed to this parti¬ 
cular topic because a young teacher, 
more sensitive to the new trend than I 
am, asked, non-critically, what the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association has done and 
is doing. 

A Magna Carta for teachers 

A clear picture necessitates starting in 
the beginning. In 1918, John Barnett 
and some farsighted educationists found¬ 
ed the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Un¬ 
like many organizations which come 
into being through an undefined, do-good 
sentimentality, the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association had clearly-defined objec¬ 
tives from its inception. 

These objectives might have almost 
been called the teachers’ Magna Carta, 
for on a sheet of paper John Barnett 
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had written down: “professional mem¬ 
bership, security of tenure, pensions, 
faculty of education, professional stand¬ 
ards, negotiated agreements, and profes¬ 
sional representation in curriculum, 
teacher education, and other educational 
matters”. 

The paternalism of authorities of an¬ 
other age—and the melody still lingers 
on—took one contemptuous look and dis¬ 
missed the whole question. It is inter¬ 
esting to recall that for some years the 
minister of education refused to admit 
John Barnett to his office. 

At that time there was open season 
with no bag limit on school teachers, 
and it was not long before the vigour 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance drew 
the ire of trustees. Ads at this time fre¬ 
quently carried: “Members of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Alliance need not 
apply”. 

This Magna Carta remained the guid¬ 
ing star for the Alberta Teachers’ Associ¬ 
ation, and through cloud and storm a 
succession of annual general meetings 
and provincial executives directed all 
their resolution and energy to securing 
its rights. At this time we can go back 
through the list and either in whole or 
significant part we have achieved the 
basic objectives. 

Leadership for the future 

Cannot we rest now? The tasks and 
responsibilities for education leaders are 
greater than ever. The world is ever- 
changing and there is a continuous need 
for formulating farsighted policies on 
pensions, curriculum, teacher education, 
and other matters of professional con¬ 
cern. For example, despite our repre¬ 
sentation on the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification, we are con¬ 
fronted with a deterioration of profes¬ 
sional standards which necessitates con¬ 
tinued vigilance and policy-making. 

Today, we are represented on a large 
number of councils and committees, both 
university and departmental. Our voice 
commands increased respect and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association is being 
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consulted on all major developments in 
education. 

ATA representatives never need to 
speak ‘off the cuff’. Alberta Teachers’ 
Association policy on most important 
matters is stated clearly in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Policy Handbook, 
where all may read it. If anyone wants 
to know what our long-term policy is on 
teacher education and certification—it is 
there. 

You will not find policies of this 
nature in either the Department of Edu¬ 
cation or the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association records. This absence of de¬ 
fined objectives accounts for much of 
the ‘growing-up-like-Topsy’ or patchwork 
quilt development in education today. 
Departmental and Alberta School Trus¬ 
tees’ Association records are full of 
resolutions on how to meet emergencies 
by watering down professional stand¬ 


Overseas Awards 


Announcement has been made of the 
sixth series of Canadian Government 
Overseas Awards in the arts, letters, and 
sciences. The awards, administered by 
The Royal Society of Canada, are ten¬ 
able during 1957 - 58 in Great Britain, 
France, The Netherlands, and Italy. 

The value of fellowships for senior 
scholars is $4,000. The value of scholar¬ 
ships for students with the M.A. degree 
or equivalent and proceeding to a higher 
degree is $2,000. A limited number of 
awards may be made in the creative arts 
for which the M.A. degree is not re¬ 
quired. Return ocean fare is paid. 

Application forms and further inform¬ 
ation are available from the Awards 
Committee, The Royal Society of Canada, 
National Research Building, Ottawa 2. 
Applications must be received in Ottawa 
not later than April 1, 1957. 


ards. But show me one — just one — 
resolution setting forth a long-term ob¬ 
jective for teacher certification. 

And all this complacency takes place 
in an era when the battle of the little 
red schoolhouse versus the big red 
schoolhouse is the vital factor in the 
future of western civilization! 

Fortunately, teachers occupy an in¬ 
dependent intellectual position. Our 
tenure regulations and the fact that we 
are not civil servants enable us to speak 
boldly and with resolution concerning 
the educational problems of today and 
tomorrow. As a consequence of this free¬ 
dom from politics and a dynamic educa¬ 
tional policy, the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation has become the leader in 
advocating improved concepts of educa¬ 
tion. Let us never shirk our duty and 
let us ever speak with the force and 
the vision that belong to a leader. 


Teaching 

Fellowships 

Two or more teaching fellows will be 
appointed at the University of Alberta 
for the 1957-58 session at a remuneration 
of $1,000 each. Applications are invited 
from men and women who have already 
graduated or are about to graduate and 
who wish to study for the M.A. degree in 
English. 

Each fellow will teach a class of about 
35 freshmen three hours a week and 
mark their essays (five or six in the 
course of the year) and other occasional 
exercises. 

Each applicant is requested to send 
all relevant information to the chairman 
of the English Department, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, and to ask some 
professor familiar with him to send a 
confidential letter about his work and 
the likelihood of his being a successful 
teacher. 
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ton; M. J. Cherry; Ruth Cherry; Hattie I. Chester; 
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Chomay; Alice M. Chomiak; Harry Chomik; Hope 
Chomlak; Audrey L. Chomyk; George Chopey; 
Mary Chorney; Merron Chorney; Steve E. Chorney; 
Marie Chorney; Jean M. Chorzempa; Evelyn M. 
Chostner; Norma Jean Chowen; Olga Chranowski; 
Dan S. Chrapko; Charsten O. Christensen; Douglas 
Christensen; Harold H. Christensen; Helen C. 
Christensen; Mary S. Christensen; Myrtle O. 
Christensen; Sheila G. Christensen; Mary Christian; 
Harold V. Christiansen; Isobelle J. Christianson; 
Loyce E. Christianson; Edward J. C. Christie; 
Harold O. Christy; Barney G. Chrusch; Arthur W. 
Chrysler; Mary E. Chrystal; Bernadette Chudoblak; 
Ella M. Church. 

Janet I. Church; Jane Churchill; John W. 
Churchill; Kenneth M. Churchill; Margnetta N. 
Churchill; Stanley H. Churchill; Pauline Chwok; 
Mildred A. Claeys; Dorothy C. Clancy; James J. 
Clancy; Martha M. Clancy; Edward L. Clapperton; 
Hilda Clapperton; John K. Clapperton; Virginia D. 
Clapperton; James S. Clapson; Leonard F. Clare; 
Winnifred M. Clare; A. Clark; Audrey M. Clark; 
Beverly J. Clark; Cecilia Clark; Charles D. Clark; 
Christina E. Clark; David L. Clark: Emily C. 
Clark; Frederick J. Clark; Grace R. Clark; Jean 

E. Clark; Louise A. Clark; Marjorie J. Clark; 
Nancy B. Clark; Nancy C. Clark; Norma C. 
Clark; Sadie A. Clark; Roland V. Clark; Ronald 
Bide Clark; Signe E. Clark: Alberta E. Clarke; 
Daniel H. Clarke; Donalda E. Clarke; Helen G. 
Clarke; Tola M. Clarke; Isabella H. Clarke; 
Malcolm D. Clarke; Marion Clarke; Thomas J. 
Clarke; Violet M. Clarkin; Stella M. Clay: Elsie 
G. Claybert; Mary H. Clayton; Laura L. Clayton; 
Margaret L. Clayton; Jessie V. Clemens; Charles 
W. Clement; Grace A. Clement: Mona E. Clements; 
Bertha A. Clennin: Hariette R. Cleveland; Ruth 
G. Cleveland; Murray A. R. Cliff; Barbara Clifton; 
Jean M. Clifton; Beatrice I. Clink; John M. 
Clipperton; Elizabeth M. Clipsham. 

Vera C. Clooney; George H. Clossey: Leslie P. 
Cluff; Kathleen Clumstad; Anna L. Cluney; Alvina 

L. Clutton; Robert C. Clyne; John R. Coad; 
Margaret Coady; John D. Coats; Margaret F. 
Coates; Margaret L. Coates; Ethel Cobb; Mar¬ 
garet J. Cochlan- Dorothy F. Cochran; Robert G. 
P. Cochran; Alma Cochrane; Katherine J. 
Cochrane; Helen M. Cockwlll; Mary I. Code; 
Herbert J. Cody: Frank W. Coffey; Eric R. 
Coffin: Kathleen E. Coffin; I. Coffman; Roscoe 
G. Coglon: Margaret O. Cogswell; Doreen E. 
Cohen; Cleota N. Colbens; Leslie W. Colbo; Betty 
Cole; Flora Cole; I. S. Cole; Sarah Allison Cole; 
Winifred A. Cole; Bernice Coleman: Nancy W. 
Coleman; Mary E. Coles- Edward B. Coll; LeVeme 
S. Collett; Mildred C. Collette; Roberta B. Collier; 
Robina Collier; Russell C. Collier; Collette J. 
Collin; Florence Collin- Theodore W. Collinge; 
Kathleen Margaret Collings; Edith M. V. Collins; 
Emily K. Collins; Isabel M. Collins; Jacqueline A. 
Collins; John A. Collins; Olga E. Collins; Percy P. 
Collins; Robert D. Collins; Aileen Collls: Margaret 
A. Collison; D. Alvin Colpitts: Elizabeth Colpitts; 

M. E. Colquhoun; Rohert K. Colter; Elizabeth I. 

Colton; Shirley M. Colton; Lloyd M. Colwell; Elsie 
C. Combs: Helen Combs; " ' " ~ ' 

John B. Comfort; Ella i 

Conaty; Frances J. Condo.., __ 

Patricia E. Coneybeare. 

Marian I. Congdon; Darlene N. Conley; Ruth 

E. Conley; Gertrude M. Conn; Marion J. 
Connelly; Martha Conner- Kathleen Connor; 
Nancy A. Connor; Charles E. Connors; Ralph K. 
Conquest; Cecil J. Conrad; Anthony Convey; Doris 
L. Conway; Hazel E. Coogan; Dean Cook; Eleanor 

F. Cook- Helen M. Cook- Janet M. Cook; John T. 
Cook; Lillian M. Cook; Marlon K. Cook; Ruth L. 
Cook; Ida M. Cooke; Jean M. Cooke; William A. 


Cooke; Thelma Coombs; David E. Cooney; Eliza¬ 
beth B. Cooney: James F. Coop; Athol Cooper; 
David T. Cooper; Ellen Cooper; Jeanne Cooper; 
Leda E. Cooper; Leonard A. Cooper; May Cooper; 
Pearl Cooper; Shirley F. Cooper; W. M. Cooper; 
Winston H. Cooper; Irene Coover: Wilma Copan: 
John B. Copeland; Pearl E. Coppock; B. H. 
Corben; Dorabelle B. Corbett; Mary A. Corbett; 
Helen D. Corcoran; Lorna K. Corcoran; Eden J. 
Corlett; Donna Cornelius; Arthur S. Corneliuson; 
Gertrude Cornell; Alexander M. Cornett; Christina 
Corraini; Donald J. Corse; Ronald Cosgrove; 
Verda J. Cosgrove; Richard J. Cosh; Kathleen 

L. Coskey; Mary B. Cossitt: Terese G. Cossitt; 
Louis Costello; Shirley P. Costello; Alice L. Cote; 
Alexander Cotsman; Albert J. Cottreau; Karen L. 
Cottrell; Maurice J. Coughlin; William H. Coull; 
Frederick Coulsey; Georgina E. Coulson-. Lillian 
A. Coulson; Blanche R. J. Coultis: Yvette G. 
Courchesne; B. M. Courlay; Daniel E. Cournoyer; 
Theresa M, Cournoyer. 

Howard Herbert Court; Jeanette Court; Marion 
E. Court; James N. Courtney; Eira G. Cousir 
William J. Cousins; H. T. Coutts: Robert Coutuj 
William A. Coward; Frances M. Cowles; Elizabf 
Pearl Cowling; Alberta M. Cox; Edward O. C: 
Isabel F. Cox: Phillip J. Cox; Viola Cox; William 
A. Coyle; Ottolene E. Coyne; Alice Crabtree: 
Verna M. Craddock; Kathleen Crago; Bessie K 
Craig; Georgina T. Craig; James M. Craig 
Kathryn L. Craig; R. Craig; John M. Cram 
George Crandall; Elva M. Crane: Doris R 
Cranston; Wilma L. Cranston; Dorothy E. Craw 
ford; Frances M. Crawford; George M. Crawford 
Henrietta M. Crawford; June A. Crawford Verena 
Crawford; Antoinette R. Crawley; May Elizabeth 
Creelman: Loretta M. Creighton; John A. Crellin: 
Stewart E. Crerar; Doreen M. Cribb; Lloyd A 
Cribb; S. Joan Cristall; Olga L- Crocker; Ruth G 
Cromarty; Charles A. Cromie; Rose M. Cromie; 
Orraa G. Crone; Hazel Crooks; Mary A. Cross; 
Annie S. Crossley; E. J. Crossman; Victoria Cross¬ 
well- Madeleine M. Croteau; Paul F. Crough; 
Winnifred P. Crouse; Eileen M. Crowe; Jack 
Crowle; Shirley A. Crowle; Theresa M. Crowle; 
Phyllis E. Crozier; Robert A. Cruickshank; Eva 

M. Crummy; Carrie F. Crysler; George W. 
Cucuirean; Moira Cullen- Ernest E. Culley: 
Arthur H. Cumberland; Elma A. Cumberland; 
James H. Cumming; Bessie M. Cummings; Clifford 
A. Cummins; Harry Cummins; Mary E. Cummins; 
J. Cundliffe; Ann E. Cunningham; Beatrice 
Cunningham: Ella Cunningham; J. Cunningham 
June K. Cunningham; Margaret M. Cunningham: 
Ada M. Curial; Gaston Curial. 

Kathleen M. Curran; Terrence H. Curran; 
Margaret S. Currey; Albert S. Currie; John Currie; 
Marian E. Currie; Daveine J. Curry; Alta E. 
Curtis: Christina Curtis; Edith Curtis; Verar, 

G. Curtis- M. A. Cushner; Mary E. Cuthbert; 
Norman H. Cuthbertson; Ethel E. Cuts; William 
Cutt; Frances O. Cuyler; John D. Cuyler; L. V. 
Cymbaluk; Martha Cyr; Vera C. Cyr. 


;t Dahlstedt; Merle J. Dahlstedt; 

_ ... _; Bertha L. Dahms; Chester C. 

Dahms: Gerald E. Dahms; Dorothy Daignault: 
M. Helen Daily; Eric W. Dain; Thora I. Daines; 
Adrian H. Dakin; Eleanor M. Dalanger; Annie B. 
Daley: Dorcas F. Dalgleish; Reta V. Dalgleish; 
Florence D. Dalgliesh; Hazel E. Dallyn; Evelyn L. 
Daly: Stanley J. Dalzell; Isabel Dambois; Loretta 
A. J. Darner: Rita M. D’Amico; Percy M. Dancey; 
David C. Dandell; Michael A. D’Andrea; Kenneth 
L. Dane; Fred Danelesko; Holmes P. Daniels; 
Margaret Danielson; Anne K. Danko; Annie B. 

; Stella i. Danys- 
Darch: Steve Darichuk: W. George 
lay Darling; Robert Wm. Darrah; 

; Kate Dary; Jean Dash; John 
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This entertaining and 
instructive 
animated colour film 
by 

Walt Disney Productions 
... sent to you FREE 
by the manufacturers of 
Kleenex* tissues 


H ere is the Walt Disney brand of fun bringing home 
to youngsters of all ages the scientific do’s and 
don’ts of cold prevention—painlessly, memorably. This 
10-minute 16 mm. sound and colour film will be sent to 
.you free on short-term loan. Fill in the order form 
I below—mail it today! 



“I promise Common Sense” incor¬ 
porates highlights of the film in the 
form of a health pledge to be signed 
by youngsters. Free! 

“FREE —mail coupon today! - 

Kimberly-Clark Products Ltd., 


Please send m 



This series of 6 full-colour posters (mea¬ 
suring 14 x 20) is a wonderful way to 
keep on reminding youngsters of the 
lessons learned in the film. Suitable for 
bulletin boards. Sent to you free. 


m loan) the 16 mm. sound film "How To Catch A Cold." 


copies of "I Promise Common Sense", (for grades 2, 3 and 4.) 
■ sets of posters. (Large schools may require more than one set.) 


School 

Street. 

City. 


February, 1957 
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SPONTANEOUS DESIGN 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Drawing Paper, SARGENT Hexagon Crayons. 

Simple activity requiring a minimum of 
materials and a maximum of creative 
imagination, this lesson in free arrange¬ 
ment of line, form and color gives each 
pupil a satisfying experience and at the 
same time provides an attractive display 
for the classroom. Pressing firmly on his 
SARGENT Hexagon Crayon, child ap¬ 
plies on or near the center of his paper 
his favorite color, in some pleasing shape 
—either outline or solid. 


Then he places other colors, in varying 
designs, one after another entirely arounc 
the original spot...preferably contrasting 
light against dark. This crayon work, car¬ 
ried right to the edge of the paper, creates 
a brilliant kaleidoscope of color and form. 





Greatest value of the lesson lies not only 
in the gratification of the love for color, 
but in awakening the child’s natural feel¬ 
ing for rhythm and balance ... and deep¬ 
ening his capacity for enjoyment of play 
with color. 


We hope this imaginative suggestion will prove 
helpful to you...and enjoyable to your pupils. In 
all your classroom projects, remember to use 
SARGENT Hexagon Crayons... the non-toxic, 
non-smudging, non-rolling crayons that give you 
16% MORE CRAYON. 


I SARGENT COLORS, LTD. 

I 266 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONT. 
| Please send me your FREE "Teachers' Pets" 

I booklet of classroom projects. 


J SCHOOL NAME_ 

j GRADE TAUGHT_ 

| ADDRESS_ 

I CITY— 



February, I9E7 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO MAKE YOUR 



DIFFICULT TOR 
EASIER! 


Two hundred and thirty-two pages filled with ideas and 
aids for you. The successful results of over seventy years of 
service to Canadian schools are on every page of the new 
Moyer Catalogue. From furniture to filmstrips . . . 
maps to music . . . you are bound to see many, many 
ideas and aids that will help to make your job easier! 

If you have not received catalogue No. 72, send for 
your FREE copy today. Just address your request to 
the Moyer office listed below. 

57-1B 





« /Ae rift/cati <1 ScAooAstt 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES LIMITED 


i 


TORONTO • WINNIPEG • SASKATOON 


February, 1957 
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Send coupon below for these FREE 

Life Insurance Teaching Aids 

—you will find them most helpful. 

Here is information that will be of life-long value to your pupils! Each of these 
teaching aids is prepared in interesting, easy-to-follow form. Their usefulness 
both to teachers and pupils has been demonstrated in many Canadian schools. 
Check the following list. 

BOOKLETS 

Life Insurance—A Canadian Handbook (1955 Edition)—Available in both 
English and French. An 80-page illustrated booklet furnishing a brief outline 
of the fundamentals of life insurance. Answers numerous questions, which are 
frequently asked by teachers, students and the public generally. One copy free 
to any teacher. 

The Story of Life Insurance—A 20-page illustrated booklet telling the history 
of and fundamental facts about life insurance in simple terms. Available for 
useful distribution in quantity, free. 

Problems in Life Insurance—A teacher - student workbook unit of value in 
Business Practice and Mathematics classes. One complete unit free to a teach¬ 
er; student portion available free in quantity. 

Invitation to Youth—Careers in life insurance are discussed in this 34-page 
booklet. Whether it’s selling or special Head Office services, here is a picture 
of Life Insurance as a lifetime occupation. Available in class sets, free. 

A Miss and Her Money—A very informal and readable 20-page illustrated 
booklet, for teen-age girls. Offers useful tips on earning, budgeting and saving 
money. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

Money in Your Pocket—This illustrated, 20-page booklet for boys deals with 
simple fundamentals of money management and life insurance. Written in a 
bright, entertaining style. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 
FILM STRIPS 

Careers in Canadian Life Insurance Underwriting—A 50-frame film strip in 
black and white, on the career of the life underwriter, for use in guidance 
classes. One print and one teaching manual free to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story—Part I—Available in both English and French. Re¬ 
veals interesting facts, similar to those in “The Story of Life Insurance” book¬ 
let, through the highly effective film-strip medium. One 36-frame print and 
one teaching manual free to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story—Part II—Available in both English and French. 
This film strip deals with the various classes of life insurance, the calculation 
of premium rates, types of policies and their uses, etcetera. One 42-frame 
print and one teaching manual free to each school. 


To obtain any of these FREE teaching aids, simply tear out this advertisement, 
indicate items desired, marking quantity needed for each, and fill in the in¬ 
formation requested below: 

Name of teacher ordering _________ 

Grades and subjects taught . 

Name of Principal . 

Name of School . 

Address of school ... 

Approximate enrolment . 

Send your order to 
Educational Division 

CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

302 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
































200 Teachers are Required 

by the 

Edmonton Public School Board 

for the term commencing September, 1957 

To meet our expanding needs we still require teachers for: 

« Elementary School — all grades 
o Junior High School — all subject specialties 
9 Senior High School — all subject specialties- 
Write for application form, copy of salary schedule, and other information. 

Interviews with out-of-town teachers are invited on Saturday mornings 
and during Easter week by appointment. 

Telephone 48021 

W. P. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Edmonton Public School Board 
10733 - 101 Street 
EDMONTON 


iilcCiett TVeutt to "Di&crwer *Jteev 

Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s 

EXPLORING SCIENCE 

shows them how to explore the world about them so that they discover 
facts through doing. The books are arranged as separate texts for grades 
one to six. Using them, study is: 

Stimulating —emphasis on motivation 

Creative —children devise their own projects 
Illustrated —fully coloured pictures explain each step 
Experimental —learning through doing 

Natural —based on children's own experience 
Correlated —relates well to other courses 
Effective —thorough but never dull 

Teachers’ editions are available which aid the teacher 
to carry out a rich and challenging science programme. 

Order from 

The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited 

70 Bond Street Toronto 2 


February, 1957 






........ _ D. Loesch; Ahe J. Loewen 

A. Loewen; F. Loewen Gwendoline F. Loewen; Ida 

K. Loewen; Mary H. Loftus; Agnes Logan; Mar¬ 
garet C. Logan; Ruth M. Logan; Donna J. Lohner; 
Wilfred J. Loiselle: Anna M. Loitz; Jean H. 
Lomas: Ruth Lomas; Bennie L. Lomnes; Harry 
O. Lomnes; Alice M. Long; Allison H. Long; 
Arthur F. Long; Edmund R. Long; Lydia C. Long; 
Mary A. Long: Arthur N. Longair; Margaret E. 
Longair: Lucile E. Longson; Raphael Lopatka; 
Victor Lopushinsky; Frederick R. Lord; Esther 
C. Loree; Marie A. Losey; Irene Lotocki; Carol 
J. Louden; Donald H. Louden: Anne M. Lough; 
Albert Lougheed: George M. Lougheed; Norman 

E. Lougheed; Eva E. Louhela; Ruth M. Loula; 
Vivian P. Loupin; Walter L. Love; Gladys G. 
Lovegrove; Margaret S. Lovenluk: Ellen A. Low; 

Lowe; Esther Lowe; Lillian W. Lowe; L. Margaret 
Lowe; Amy E. Lowen; John N. Lowery; Dorothy 
J. Lowrie; Barbara A. Lowry; H. Vernon Lowry; 
vr«r» r.nwrv• Fleda V p. Lowther; Edna C. 

; Annie M. Luca; Julia 

__ .__ _chard D. Lucas; Michael 

_letski; Bernice J. Luce: Jane Luchak; 

Ovest Luchka; Annie H. Lucluk; Muriel A. Luck; 
Margaret F. Ludvlgson; Edith M. Luft; J. L. 
Luft: Muriel M. J. Lugg; Grace M. A. Lukacik; 
“ " " ' ' >ky: Stephanie Lukawesky; 


Marlon Lukaweicki; Andrew Lukei- - 

K. Lukey; Christine I. Luman; Elizabeth Lums- 
den; Muriel Luna; J. Verna R. Lunan; Ivy E. 
Lund- Muriel E. Lund; Robert Lund: Gladys 
Lundblad; Myrtle L. Lundy; Alice M. A. Lunty; 
Nick J. Lupaschuk; Albert Lust; Norrine M. 
Lutes; Constantine Lutic; Floyd Lutic; Margaret 
Lutic; Cosma D. Luvisotto; Norman P. Luyckfas- 
sel; Harriet E. F. Luyten; Agnes M. Lynass; 
Grace E. Lynch; Elizabeth M. Lynch-Staunton; 
Hairiet Lynch-Staunton; Nicholas Lynkowski; 
Tony Lynkowski; Alice M. Lynn; Lawrence K. 
Lynn; Walter H. Lynn; E. Lyons; Rosemary T. 
Lyons- Nancy Lysak; Hannah M. Lyseng; Kate 
Lyseyko; Almeda F. Lysne; William H. Lysne; 
Irene Lyster; Lawrence Lytle. 


__ _ _ i Mackey; Sidney Z. Macklin; 

William C. Macklon; Lorraine I. Mackwood; 
Elaine J. Maday; Nora R. Madge- Annette M. 
Madsen; Cecilia M. Madsen; Helga Madsen; Jane 

K. Madsen; Rose P. Madsen: Dagne E. Maertz; 
Stanley G. Maertz; Mary A. Magarrell: Margaret 

L. Maginley; G. H. Magnuson; Vera L. Magnus- 
son; Bessie J. Mah; Cora M. Mahan; Myrtle V. 
Maher- Grace H. Mahoney; K. Mahoney; Beverly 

M. Mahura; Kathleen Maier; Louis J. Maiko; 
Margaret I. Main; Bertha M. E. Mair; Lorln 
G. Mair; Darrel R. Maisey; Carmen T. Maison- 
neuve; Joseph Majakey- Juliette R. Majeau; 
Edmund W. Majeski; Ethel I. Major; Nick 
Makarenko; Minnie A. Makofka; Staffka J. 
Makofka; Mabel Makowecki; Olga Makowecki; 
Elias K. Makowichuk; Jeanette E. Makowsky; 
Rose S. Makway; Erna Malanchuk; John R. 
Maland; Pearl W. Malayko; Doreen Anna Mal- 
chow; Jean C. Malcolm; Jocelyn L. Maley: Peter 

F. Maiko; Elise J. Mallett; Hazel J. Mallett- Ivan 
B. Mallett; Josephine Mallett; Marjorie L. Mallett 
Stanley G. Mallett. 

Mildred Mallinger; Elsie Malmedal; Swerre 
Malmo; Annie B. Maloney; Vincent J. Maloney; 
Dora L. Maltais; Shirley E. Mandseth; E. C. 
Kathleen Mann: Gwendolyn E. Manning; Margaret 

M. Manning; Sheila D. Manning; Eva B. Mannion; 
Christina Manser; Dorothy M. Manuel; Helene 
E. Manz; Lena Marcelin; Hilda G. Marcellus; 
Basil I. March; Nick Marchak: Olia M. Marchuk; 
Diana I. Marchment; William Marcolln; J. Alfred 

N. Marcotte; Edward O. Marcum; Evelyn A. 

Marfleet; Frederic C. Marfleet; Robert P. Margot; 
r ,r u—- Mlcha-' n.-r. 


Marion; Ethel M. Markle; Nora J. Markle; John 
D. Maries; Viola M. Marklund; Adeline Mar- 
kowsky; Joan Marland; W. G. Maries; Sadie G. 
Marlow: S. Marlowe; Ruth I. Marquardt; Elsie 
M. Marquess; Rene Marrinier; Edith R. Marsden: 
Fay Marsden; Eric Marsh; Mary T. Marsh: 
Richard B. Marsh; Anna B. Marshall; Eleanor 
Jean Marshall; E. Joan Marshall- Elsie F. 
Marshall; Eva A. Marshall; James H. Marshall; 
Margaret A. Marshall; Rose M. I. Marshall; Sybil 
I. Marskell; Donald G. Marson; Frances R. Martel; 
Jessie L. Martel; Victoria Martens; Bertha M. 
Martin; Claud C. Martin. 

Evelyn M. Martin; Florette Martin; Jean M. 
Martin; Laddie Martin; M. Martin; Mary A. 
Martin; Monique L. Martin; Nancy B. Martin 
Raymond L. Martin; Robert K. Martin; Vernal 
I. Martin; Victoria A. Martin; Violet M. Martin; 
Alice R. Martineau; Beatrice W. Martinell Mary 
M. Martins; Michael W. Martyn; Archie D. 
Marzolf; Elidio L. Mascherin; Jean Maschio; 
Ewald E. Maschmeyer; Anne Mason; Eileen V. 
Mason: Donald L. Massey; Barbara J. Massie; 
R. Patricia Massie; Margaret Massing; Aurora A. 
Mastaler; Stanley A. Mastalish; May C. Masters; 
Frank Mather; John W. Mather; Ethel Mathers; 

L. A. Matheson: William J. Matheson; Winifred 

M. Matheson; Leslie Mathieson; Grant Matkin; 
Laura-Belle Matlock; Orran L. Matson; Judj 
Matsuba; Ida Mattern; Eleanor C. Matthews; G. 
Matthews; Minnie B. Matthews; Gordon E. 
Matthias; Linda R. Matthies; Rita I. Mattingsley; 
Evelyn Mattson; Juane E. Mattson; Michae 1 
Matwichuk; Russell Matwychuk Freida Mauch: 




Maureer 


cz; Donald G. 


May; Enid J. May; Kathleen M. Mav 
Thelma S. May; Mary E. Mayberry; John F 
Mayell; Eric C. Maynes; Emily E. Mayhew; Haze! 

G. Maynard; J. M. Maynard: Mabel E. Mayne; 
Donna P. Maynes; Michael Mazeppa; Emilia 
Mazurek; John Mazurek; Vera M. Mead; Michael 
D. Meade; Borghild Meakins; G. R. Mealing- Olga 
Meardi; Elizabeth S. Mearns; Claire Medd; Marion 
A. Medd; Dorothy Meehan; James Meehan; Marie 
J. Meek; Edward J. Meen; Ralph H. Meeres 
Beryle I. Meers; Otto H. Meginhir; Irene Megli; 
Elaine Mehle; Elizabeth Mehrer; Viola C. Meiden- 
ger; Elizabeth H. Meikle; Irene A. Meiklejohn; 
Kenneth B. Meiklejohn- Maggie A. Meiklejohn 
Marguerite Meiklejohn; Bertha A. Meints; Donna 
J. Meldrum; Lloyd E. Meldrum; Minnie A. Melech; 
Fred Meleshko; Helene M. Mellen; Clarence E 
Mellon; Lawrence R. Mellom- Ethelind A. Mellor; 
Andrew M. Melnychuk; Harold A. Melnychuk: 
Joseph M. Melnychuk; Olga M. Melnychuk; Peter 
A. Melnychuk; Rudolph S. Melnychuk; Alice 
Melnyk; Metro A. Melnyk- Nicholas Melnyk; 
William F. Melnyk; H. C. Melsness; Martha G 
Melvin; Edna M. Menage; Roger J. Menage 
Laurena A. Mennear; June A. Menzies; Rhoda S. 
Menzies; John A. Mercer; Aline E. Mercier; 
George Meronyk; Lillian A. Meronyk: Metro 
Meronyk; Nellie A. Merrick; Yvette G. Merrigan; 

M. Messmer; Ivah M.'Metcalf: Leslie R. Metcalf; 
Etha M. Metz; Hilda M. Metz; Mark A. Meunier; 
Jeanne Meurer; Laura G. Mewha. 

William J. Mewha; B. Meyer; Edward Meyer 
Eileen M. Meyer; Eleanor F. Meyer; Marie E. 
Meyer; Minnie Meyer; Anna G. Meyers; G. Meyers; 
John H. Meyers; Wenonah H. Michael; Yvette A, 
Michael; Shirley Michalitschka; Lillian A. Micha- 
luk: Verle R. Michaluk; Wilbur Michlich; M. A. 
Micklethwaite; Arthur Middlestead; Lilly E. 
Middleton; Anne N. Mierzewski; Albert E. Might; 
Alba I. Mihajiovlch; Erwin Miklos; Fabian P. 
Milaney; Fergus J. Milaney; Evelyn M. Milan!; 
Elfriede L, Milbradt; Mattie B. Milburn; Verna 
V. Milburn; Emily J. Miles; Evelyn J. Miles; 
Florence E. Miles; George W. Miles; Bertram O. 
Millar: Donald E. Millar; George I. Millar; J. C. 
Margaret Millar; Margaret I. Millar; Pauline S. 
Millar; Vera Millar; Doreene Millard; Aileen R. 
Miller; Bessie Miller; Carolyn L. Miller; Elisabeth 
A. Miller; Eunice M. Miller; Faris S. Miller; G. 
Miller; G. E. Miller; George C. Miller; Herbert 
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RURAL BRIDGE Fred Haines, R.C.A. INDIAN HARBOUR, N.S. J. S. Hallam, R.C.A. 


60 CANADIAN LANDSCAPES 

Two of the 60 silk screen reproductions faithfully reproduced in 
full colour by some 35 representative Canadian Artists, including: 
A. Y.Jackson, Tom Thomson, Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. 
Sponsored by the National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions 
are widely used in school halls, auditoriums and class rooms. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue with details of sizes and prices. 

SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1189 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 

is useful for illustrating many school subjects 
We recommend and sell 

THE SQUIBB TAYLOR OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
1000 watt lamp 

Accommodates material up to II" x II" 
Sliding copy tray and spiral platen 

'For further information and prices, 
apply to— 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


February, 1957 
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E. Miller; Henrietta M. Miller; Isabel M. Miller; 
June E. Miller; Louise Miller; Mary I. Miller; 
Olive M. Miller; Oscar T. Miller; Raymond E. 
Miller; Ralph M. Miller; Robert E. Miller. 

Fredrick R. Millican: Geraldine A. Millican; R. 
Milligan; Florence I. Millions; Mary A. Millobar; 
Charles A. Mills; Janet Mills; Joyce Mills- Nora 

A. Mills; Alice K. Milne; Elma R. Milne; Elsie D. 
Milne; Fione H. L. Milne- Louise M. Milne; Lucy 
M. Milne; Marguerite A. Milne; Willard G. Milne; 
George B. Milner; John E. Milner; Alice R. 
Minion; Irene Minion; Jean M. Minue; William G. 
Minue; Marguerite A. Miquelon; Helena Mireau; 
Mary Misiewich: John S. Misik; Arthur Mitchell; 

B. Mitchell; Bessie Mitchell; Catherine M. Mitchell; 
Clifford A. Mitchell; D. Mitchell (Spirit River); 

D. M. Mitchell (Calgary); Jean A. Mitchell: 
Kenneth Mitchell; Thelma Mitchell; Violet J. 
Mitchell; Louis C. Mix: Orval C. Mix; Quentin 
L. Mix; Laura A. Moar; Lawrence A. Modin; 
Grace Moen; M. E. Moen; Margaret P. Moen; 
Robert D. Moen; Marlene Moessner; John L. 
Moffatt; William G. Moffatt: Marie Moffit; Helen 

E. Mogensen; Josephine E. Mohan; Adeline L. 


:; Evelyn H. Montalbetti; Geraldine 
ivioniaiueLu: i virs. Mo ntgomery (Pibroch); Eileen 
Montgomery; EleneiM. Montgomery; Hugh K. 
Montgomery; Robert E. Montgomery; William G. 
Montgomery; Catherine - I. Moody; Edith M. 
Moody; Virginia F. Moon; Bertha O. Moore; 
Catherine R. Moore; Clarence C. Moore: Cyrus B. 
Moore; Dorothy M. Moore; Dymphna P. Moore; 
Gordon Moore; Jean A. Moore; Jennie E. Moore; 

Lena' B. Moore; Lloyd D. Moore; Margaret A. 
Moore; Mary Moore- Mary C. Moore; Miriam J. 
Moore; Patricia M. Moore; Rose C. Moore; Edna 
M. Moorehouse; Stella A. Moorman- Gerard J. 
Moquin; Henri Moquin; Jacques B. Moqutn; Eva 
M. Moran; William L. Moran- Mary F. Moreash; 
Genevieve Moreau; Laura M. Moret; Enid Morfitt; 


; J. Morin: There: 


.... _ . Morrell; 

Derek V. Morris; Dorothy Morris 
Evelyn A. Morris; Gladys Mon 
John A. H. Morris; Joseph M. 

Morris; William R. Morris; C. 

Dorothy E. Morrison; Edward A. Morrison- Ethel- 
inda A. Morrison; Helen Morrison- John Morrison; 
JoseDh C. Morrison; Margaret W. Morrison; Marlon 

C. Morrison; Marjorie G. Morrison; Marnie Morri¬ 
son; Mary Morrison; Mary H. Morrison; Ruth Y. 
Morrison; Shirley A. M. Morrison; Elsie B. 


Ethel E. Moses; Helen M. Moses: John Mosur- 
chak; Genevieve M. R. Mosnier; Cyril S. Mossop; 
Esther M. Mosychuk; Cecile Motowylo; Rose A. 
Motyka: William H. Mowat; D. E. Moyer; Edna 
P. Moyer; William Moysa- John P. Mraz; E. 
Mudryk; M. H. Mueller; Ruth E. Mueller; Clarence 
Mulbach; Norman D. Muir; Wilma E. Muir; Leo 
R. Mulhall; Josephine Mulick; Marie Muller; 
Margaret R. Mulligan- Mary A. Mulyk; Herbert 

H. Mumby; Edith Munday; Ruth Munkedal; Barry 

C. Munro; David G. Munro; Helen Munro; Mona 
Munro; Mildred M. Munroe- Delva J. Murchie; 
Margaret Murdoch; Ada Murphy; Dennis R 
Murphy; Elsie M. Murphy; Gladys M. Murphy 
Julia A. Murohy; Lenora Murphy; M. Mur-“— 
Noreen J. Murphy; Patricia C. Murphy: 
Murphy; Winnifred A. Murphy: Adelia Murray 

Ann Murray; Annabelle A. Murray; C. R. Mur- 

Claude Murray; David B. Murray; Donald Mur._„ 
E. M. Murray: Isabel C. Murray; Jean Murray 
Justina A. Murray: M. B. Murray; Oliver 

Murray; Thomas II. Murray; Joseph E. Musset_, 

Leo C. Mutart; Mary E. Mutch; George J. Muza; 
Alexander Muzyka; Marlon J. Muzyka; Myroslaw 

D. Muzyka; Mrs. K. Myer; Henry B. Myer 


. Myers; Peter Myronuk; 


Aulay; Donald L. MacCallum; Patricia Mac 
Conway; Donald A. MacDonald; Donald J. Mac 
Donald; Dorothy D. MacDonald; Dorothy W. Mac¬ 
Donald; Edith I. MacDonald; Elizabeth M. D. 
MacDonald; Florence MacDonald; Hugh A. Mac 
Donald; Hugh M. MacDonald: Joyce MacDonald; 
Kathleen MacDonald: Lillian A. MacDonald; Lois 
P. MacDonald; Margaret MacDonald; Marjorie S. 
MacDonald; Murray W. MacDonald; Phyllis Mac. 
Donald; Robert L. MacDonald; Ruth G. Mac¬ 
Donald; Vera M. MacDonald- Walter E. Mac 
Donald; Ernest A. MaeDonell; John C. MacDonell: 
Shirley E. MacDonell; David B. MacDougall; Marv 

I. MacDougall; Elrid MacDuff; Mary MacEachern, 
Sherry C. MacEachern; Cecily J. MacFadden 
Robert B. MacGillivray; Mary E. MacGowan- Anns 
L. MacGregor; Mary S. MacGregor; Jessie M. Mac 
Innes; Joan M. Macintosh; Sylvia M. Macintosh 
Mary K. MacIntyre; Annie I. MacKay; Carri. 
MacKay: Eileen M. MacKay; Lois MacKay. 
Marion S. MacKay; Mary MacKay; Calvin G. 

B. MacKenzie; Eileen Ruth MacKenzie; Florenc 

I. MacKenzie; Helen M. MacKenzie; Iola N. Mac 
Kenzie; Olive M. MacKenzie; William I. Mac 
Kenzie; Mrs. MacKein: Cathleen M. MacKev 
Barbara I. MacKinnon; Katherine MacKinnon 
Minnie C. MacKinnon; Margaret E. MacLaggan 
Rebecca Jean MacLaggan; Eva L. MacLaughlir 

J. B. MacLean; John MacLean; Mary C. Mac 
Lean- Neil K. MacLean; Viola MacLean; Alexat: 
der D. MacLeod; Carmeta M. MacLeod; Eilee 
MacLeod; Irma A. M. MacLeod; Margaret M. 
MacLeod; Willo MacLeod; Dorothy S. MacMillan 
James F. MacMillan; Mary B. MacMillan; Roge 

C. MacMillan- Vivienne M. MacMillan; D. S 
MacMurchy; John E. MacNeill; Vincent A. Mac 
Neil; Pricillia I. MacNutt; Reta M. MacNutt 
Donald MacPherson; Helen I. MacPherson; Mar 

E. MacPherson; Anna MacRae. 


Katherine McAllister; Mildred McAllister: Mar 
C. McAlpine; Helen McAndrews; Ellie E. Mr 
Arthur; Stella M. McArthur; Velva McArthur: 
M. L. McAthey; Bessie A. McAvoy: Doroth 
McBain; Emma M. McBain- Harold E. McBain 
Malcolm E. McBain; Ellen C. McBeath; Marjori 
McBeath; Ronald J. McBeath; Alice M. McBride: 
Betty J. McBride; Molly J. McBride; Audrey M 
McBrien; Charlotte L. McBurney- Titina E. Me 
Cabe- Horace F. McCall; Hugh C. McCall; Jean 
McCall; Ralph L. McCall; Kathleen McCalla; Anni > 
McCallum; Jewel E. McCallum; Joseph N. Me 
Callum; Morris J. McCallum- Maureen McCallum: 
Treva I. McCallum; Gertrude D. McCann; Viola 
M. A. McCannel; Lois J. G. McCarroll; Bernard W 
McCarron; Winnifred C. McCarthey; Ellen F. Mc¬ 
Carthy; Jewel McCarthy; M. McCarthy; Mabel Me 
Cartney; Jean C., McCauley: K. McCauley: Ruth 
McCaw; H. McChrystal; Charles H. McCleary- 
John H. McClure; Bonnie McColm; Frances D 
McConnell; Lily McCool; Sharon M. McCool 
Muriel McCord; Jean R. McCormack. 

Madeline McCormick; Ross F. McCormick: Wolla 
P. McCormick- Frances V. McCowan; Janet w 
McCowan; Edith McCoy; Frank McCoy; Lo 
McCoy; Melbourne G. McCoy; Joseph A. 1 
Cracken; Emily McCrea; Margie McCrea: A. 
McCready; Olive E. McCreary; Sydney C. I.„ 
Cormick; Alexander F. McCrimmon; Maxine J 
McCue; Aidrey B. McCullough; Edith G. Mr 
Cullough; Erma J. McCulloch; Glenn W. Me 
Cullough; Hugh A. McCullough; Josephine M. Mc¬ 
Cullough ; Mattie L. McCullough; Ross Douglas 
McCullough; Bessie McCully; Floyd McCurry: 

Bggfsjgg '"-'jufgh-Bertha McCutcheon; Willard 

“ McDavid; Helen J. Mc- 


. McDaniel; Dona 


Dlarmaid; Robert G. McDiarmaid; : 
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Calgary Separate 
School Board 

requires 

One Industrial Arts teacher, and 
one Home Economics teacher, 
Junior High grades only, for 
September, 1957. 

Also elementary teachers. 

City of Calgary schedule. 

Apply— 

Superintendent, 

1347-12th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


THIRD ANNUAL 

TEACHERS TOUR TO EUROPE 

ALL INCLUSIVE—$869 

ENGLAND GERMANY 

SCOTLAND SWITZERLAND 

BELGIUM ITALY 

HOLLAND FRANCE 


ANDORRA ITALIAN and 

SPAIN FRENCH RIVIERAS 

JULY - AUGUST — 56 Days 



Departure June 29 from Montreal 

The tour is open to teachers and their friends. 


CANADIAN TOUROPERATORS LTD. 

85 Richmond St. West 265 Rue 

Room 620, St. Catherine Ouest 

Toronto, Ont. Montreal, P.Q. 


Year 

Books 


for 

SCHOOLS 

LARGE 

AND 

SMALL 


We 

Produce 
All Types 
of 

Printing 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 

EDMONTON 


Education Officers 

(No.—4466) 
required for 

REGINA GAOL FOR MEN 

PRINCE ALBERT GAOL 
FOR MEN 

Salary Range: $364 - $459 

Applicants require a B.Ed. or equi¬ 
valent degree and some teaching 
experience; to work with the treat¬ 
ment supervisor, the psychologist, 
the group work supervisor, and the 
superintendent, as a treatment 
team engaged in case studies of 
gaol inmates, and to plan, super¬ 
vise, and participate in an educa¬ 
tional program, including academic 
and vocational training, designed 
to assist in the re-education and 
rehabilitation of prisoners. 

PUBLIC "SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

Room 328, Legislative Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


February, 1957 
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Donald: Florence A. McDonald; George Mc¬ 
Donald; Ilene McDonald; Jack McDonald; Joan 
McDonald; John A. McDonald; John D. Mc¬ 
Donald- Malcolm E. McDonald; Margaret M. 
McDonald; Mary E. McDonald; Olga C. McDonald; 
Rose McDonald- Selma McDonald; Vivian M. Mc- 


McDonnell: Malcolm W. McDonnell. 

Constance M. McDougall; John L. McDougall; 
Leonard D. McDougall; Mary I. McDougall; 
Morley R. McDougall; Sadie L McDougall; W. 
D. McDougall; Charlotte S. McEacl- 


3 D. McEachern: Beri 


G. McFall; Constance McFarland: Harold A. 
McFarland; William G. McFarland; Glen D. Mc- 
Farlane; Arthur G. McFaul; H. McFetridge- John 
D. McFetridge; L. McGee; Olga McGeean; Lois L. 
McGhee; Marcella McGillis; Rita M. McGillivray; 
Rigmor M. McGimpsey: Marion A. McGinn; Alice 
J. McGirr- Margaret O. McGirr; William A. Mc- 
Gladrie; Ethel M. McGorman; Jennie McGorman; 
Lorraine B. McGowan; Phyllis McGowan; Magde- 
len M. McGrath; William D. McGrath; Agnes K. 
McGregor; Ernest S. McGregor: Frances V. Mc¬ 
Guire; Isa McHarg- Kathleen E. McHugh; Cecil L. 
Mclllwaine; Christine Mclnnis: Lome H. Mclnnis; 
Milton L. Mclnnis; Patricia I. Mclnnis; Elsie D. 
Mclntee; Carrie L. McIntosh: Jack L. McIntosh; 
Mark McIntosh; Robert B. McIntosh: Elizabeth 
McIntyre; Shirley W. McIntyre; William P. Mc¬ 
Intyre; Mary Louise Mclvor; Marjory McKague; 
n« m! ur McKague; Elizabeth M. McKain; Edith 


? Meli: 


t McKay 


Charles 


Clifford R. McKay; Doreen P. McKay; France 
R. McKay; Helen A. McKay; Kenneth R. McKay 
~ ~ McKay; Violet M 


McKendrv- Catherine M. McKenn 


Hugh C 


la; Kendal E. J. McKenna; Avis A. McKenzie 
Dela M. McKenzie- Edna E. McKenzie; Edwin 
McKenzie; James M. McKenzie; Leonard J. Mc¬ 
Kenzie; Shirley I. McKibin; Kenneth McKie; 
George B. McKillop: Arthur B. McKim; Kay M. 
McKinlay; Clara M. McKinley; Doris I. McKinley; 
James L. McKinley: Clarence A. McKinnon; Doris 
McKinnon; Flora G. McKinnon; Margaret H. Mc- 
Randolph H. McKinnon; Christina C. 




E. McLag 


Scisei 


McMillan 


[. McMullen 


__ — Kathleen McNair; Ina L. 

McNally; Patricia R. McNally; Charles J. Mc¬ 
Namara; Gertrude E. McNamara; Mary A. Mc¬ 
Namara- Olive M. McNamara; A. V. McNamee; 
E. E. McNamee; Dorothy M. McNary; Edith M. 
McNary; Margaret McNaught; R. A. McNaught; 
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Doris J. McNaughton; Mary McNaughton; Edna L. 
McNeil: Helen M. McNeil; William V. McNeill: 
Beatrice E. McNichol; P. I. McNutt; Mabel W. R. 
McPhail; Maisie M. B. McPheat: Alice V. McPhee; 
Georgina J. McPheeters; Kathleen V. McPheeters; 
Eunice F. McPherson; M. H. McPherson; Mabel 
B. McPherson; Marion Jean McPherson: Lillian 
A. McPhie; Hazel McQuarrie; Ruth C. McQuarrie; 
Hattie E. McQuillan: Allen McRae; Audrey E. 
McRae; Janet I. McRae; Kathleen A. McRae; 


McSweeney; Edna L. McVeety; Annie IV 
Audrey McWhirter; Lucy A. McWilliams 


McLaine; Ailem M. McLaren; Calum I. McLaren; 

McLaren;' Mae E. McLarty; Edna A. McLauchlin; 
Lillian B. McLaughlin; M. McLaughlin; Annie C. 
McLean; Bertha A. McLean: Joyce E. McLean; 
Lucille R. McLean; Marilyn G. McLean. 

Mildred S. McLean; Murray G. McLean; Myrtle 
E. McLean: Ralph D. McLean; Stanley M. Mc¬ 
Lean; Vernus McLean; Wellington R. McLean; 
Wilfred O. McLean; William D. McLean: D. Mc¬ 
Donald F. McLeod; John D.’ McLeod'; Marjorie 
McLeod- Meryl J. McLeod; Velma M. McLeod; 
Annah McLevin; Kathrine F. McLoughlin- Delia 
A. McMahon; Edward J. McMahon; Joan M. Mc¬ 
Mahon; Ivan J. McManus; Marguerite E. Mc¬ 
Manus; Thomas McManus; Catherine T. Mc- 
Martin; Josephine McMartin; Catherine M. Mc- 
Master- E. McMaster: Nora B. McMeans; Helen 
M. McMechan; Agnes McMillan; Catherine J. 
McMillan; Floyd W. McMillan; Julia McMillan; 
Denise M. McMillan; Robina C. McMillan; Ruby- 


Jean Naciuk; William Basilius Naciuk; Bertha 
M. Nadeau; Samuel Boshart Nafziger: Miiko 
Diane Nagata; Ingeborg Caroline Nagloren; Ethel 
Louise Nagy; Marie Agnes Na^y; Florence Mabel 
Nail; Nobuko Nakatsu; William L. Nalder; 

William Wilcox Nalder; Florence Ethel Narum 
Dwight Nash; Mabel Elizabeth Nash; Stanley 
Naslund; Melaine Mary Ella Nast; Mildred Ethel 
Nattrass; Lois Edith Nault; Anne Navalkowsky 
Leola Margaret Nawrot; Annie Nay: M. Alexander 
Nay; Olga Nay; Charles Gregory Nearing: 
William J. Necyk; Anne Rita Neff; Janet Neil: 
Margaret Helene Neal; Agnes Marietta Neilson; 

r- ~ XT..-, - Mima Gibb Neilson . Shirley 

lilippa Clara Ellen Neis; 
ekolaichuk; William Nekolai- 

chuk- Canute Walter Nelson; Carl Eric Nelson: 
Constance Elaine Nelson; Edgar Scott Nelson: 
Edna Theodora Petrea Nelson; Effie Nelson: 
Ellen Nelson; Elsie Nelson; E. M. J. Nelson: 
Ethel K. Nelson; Geraldine Farrar Nelson; Gladys 
Charlotte Nelson- Gladys Oriel Nelson; Ingrid 
Nelson; Ivan C. Nelson: Lois Elana Joy Nelson; 
Loran C. Nelson; Margaret Nelson; Mary Eliza 
Nelson; Mary Evelyn Nelson; Norma Marion 

Nelson; Peter Bertelsen Nelson. 

Ruby Wagar Isabelle Nelson; Fern Nemlander. 
Clara Nepstad- Edwin Theodore Nepstad; Irene 
Nepstad; Beatrice Thelma Nergaard; Mabel C. 
Nesbitt; Margaret E. Ness; Susie Ellen Ness; 
Florence Netter; Murial Neubauer; June Shirlev 
■ Neufeld; William Robert Neufeld; Mavis Bridget 
Neville: Walter Lawrence Neville; Ellen Katherine 
Nevra; Thomas Vernon Newlove; Cecilia Georgina 
Newman; Harold Raymond Newman; Helen J. 
Newman; Marie Elizabeth Newman; Helen Ma\ 
Newnham; Sylvia Mona Newton; Marjorie Winifred 
Niblock; Arthur Earle Nicholas; Dorothy Jean 
Nicholl: Stella Anne Nicholls; Edith Mildred 
Nichols; Loran Nichols; Manley William Nichols; 
Martha L. Nichols; Stewart Tracy Nichols; Albert 
G. D. Nicholson; Anna B. Nicholson; Dora 
Mathilda Nicholson; George Peter Nicholson: I. E. 
Nicholson; M. Irene Nicholson: Myrtle Josephine 
Nicholson; Myrtle Mary Nicholson; Worlend Errol 
Nicholson; E. Nickel; Dorothy Nickerson; Lois G. 
Nicol; Verna E. Nicol; Ian McDonald Nicoll; G. L. 
Nielsen; James Kristian Nielsen: Jessie Isobel 
Nielsen; Martha Adele Nielsen; Carrie E. Nielson; 
O. L. Nielson; Rex L. Nielson; Mildred Agnes 
Elenora Niemi; Madge Nihill; Mary Nimchuk; 
Alexander Bernard Nimco. 

Margaret Helen Nimmons: Agnes Anne Nishet: 
Victoria Regina Nisgard; Ayako 

Sumie Nishiyamma; Gertrude _ _ ___ 

Kenneth Donald Nixon; Hilda May Noble; 
Kathleen Jean Noble; Ruth Catherine Noble- M. 
Nochbar; Audrey May Noel; Doreen Agnes Noel; 
Irene Mary Eva Noel; Ivy D. Noel; John Gorman 
Noel; Imelda Mary Noonan; Victoria Mae Noonan; 
Dorothy Norby: Anna Elizabeth Nord; Palmer 
Nordstrom l Florence Norman- Marilla Mertie 
Norman; Ruth Myrtle Norre; Christina Margaret 
Norris; Hila Arlene Norris; Ona Pearl Norris; 
Irene May Norrish; Helen North; Robert Edmond 
Norton; Frances Mary NotLey; Helen Notley; 
Gladys Novak; William Basil Novak; Joseph 
Anthony Noviski; Andrew Joseph Nowicki; Joseph 
Nowicki; Judithe Anne Nugent; Hilda Christine 


o Nishima; Noreen 


Teachers Wanted 

The Edmonton Separate School 
Board invites applications from 
teachers for the term commenc¬ 
ing September, 1957. Salary 
schedule contains substantial in¬ 
creases over a year ago, includ¬ 
ing higher rate of credit for ex¬ 
perience outside Edmonton. 

Applications may be made im¬ 
mediately. Appointing of 1957-58 
teaching personnel will begin in 
February. 

Apply in writing to— 

A. A. O'BRIEN 
Superintendent 
9807-106 Street 
Edmonton 

or telephone 46475 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours, 1957 

The League has been planning tours 
for Teachers, Students, and their 
friends since 1910 except for the 
two war periods. 

Sailing Dates for 1957: 
Eastbound 

June 25, 27 and July 2 

Westbound 

August 23, due Montreal 29 
All Canadian Pacific “Empress” ships 

TOURS: 

British Isles, including ocean 
from Montreal back to 
Montreal, from ' $750 

Continental tours, from $130 
Our own special 26 day tour 
of the continent $535 

Write for details to 
642 Somerset Building 
WINNIPEG h ^Manitoba 



Brilliant • Opaque • Economical 

•REEVES 

TEMPERABLOCKS 

RECOMMENDED AND USED BY 



. N.B. Covers as much as nearly 3 lbs. of Powder. 

No. 2 large Block 214" Diameter x %" Thick 

Made in 27 Brilliant Colours 


REEVES & SONS (Canada) LTD. 

496 Gilbert Ave. Toronto 10 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD, 
OWEN. BLAKEY & BODNER 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors lor the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 

Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

10130 - 101 Street 108A - 8 Avenue W. 
Telephone 48225 Telephone C95G23 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


February, 1957 
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Steinbach; Freda M. Steineback; Mary K. Stelck 
Lillian Stelmaeh; Vera M. Stenbeck; Verna C. M 
S ten berg; Edward A. Stepaniuk: C. B. Stephen 
G. W. R. Stephen; Eleanor B. Stephens; M 
Stephens; Ronald E. Stephens; Alice Stephenson. 
Mary N. Stephenson; Anna Sterenberg; Tom 
Sterenberg: Alma Sterling; Rita C. Sterling; 
Margaret E. Sterne; Dan P. Stetsko; Esther E 
Stevens; Florence L. Stevens; Wilbert Stevens 
Inez M. Stevenson; Jessie J. Stevenson; Joseph ' 
Stevenson; Margaret C. Stevenson; Marion 
Stevenson; Violet Stevenson; A. H. Stewart; Albert 
Stewart; Althea M. Stewart; Anna M. Stewart; 
Betty M. Stewart; Donalda Stewart; Donald K. 
Stewart; Donnetta Stewart; Elda K. Stewart; 
Eleanor G. Stewart; Elva Stewart; Florence E. 
Stewart; James H. Stewart: Margaret M. Stewart 
Marilyn J. Stewart; Marilyn N. Stewart; Marjorie 
t o.-* '"artha E. Stewart; Maryalice E 


; Non 


. Stews 


Phyllis E. Stewart; Robert E. Stewart (Calgary) 
Robert E. Stewart (Stettler); Samuel Stewarl 
Violet L. Stewart; Walter R. Stewart; William F 
Stewart; Winifred Stewart. 

Rita D. Stickney; Anna A. Stiles; Herbert “ 
Stiles; Norma H. Stlnsman; Charles E. Stirlir 
Douglas J. Stirling; Doris M. Stitt; Etiennette a. 
St. Jean; Ervin E. Stobbe; Selma Stobhe; Laura 
H. Stock; Alexander Stockwell; Jennie Stogre; 
Nicholas C. Stogryn; Mary E. Stokoe; Albina 
Stokowski; Alice M. Stolee; Leif G. Stolee 
Mildred L. Stolee; Dorothy M. Stolen; Marguerit 
E. Stoll; Agnes E. Stallings; Esther M. Stallings 
Bertha L. Stone; Elizabeth C. Stone: Phyllis J 
Stone; Robert H. Stone; Richard r. Stonehocker; 
Ivan P. Stonehocker; Joseph Stonehocker; Oliver 
P. Stonehocker; Hazel A. Stonehouse; Winnifred 
E. Stonhouse; V. Storcer: Hazel R. Stordahl; 
Marion F. Storey; Laura M. Storie; Elizabeth A. 
M. Storm; Elizabeth Stott; Marion Z. Stoughton; 
Laura G. Stout; Anne Strack; Bertram J. Strain; 
Jessie Strand: Lois E. Strandberg; Lloyd A. 
Strandberg; William Strashok; Helene Stratichuk; 
Nick J. Stratichuk; Orville A. Stratte; Mary J. 
Stratton (Ermonton); Mary Stratton (Bowness); 
-- . --: oiga G. 


embitsky; Thoir 


Mary Stra 
cy; Edna Stretch 
Stretton; Rose Strembiski; John St 
Herbert Stretton; Charles L. Stricklai 
M. Strickland; Mary Striemer. 

Bryant L. Stringham; Emily Stringham; Rueben 1 
Strobel; Grace A. Stroeder; Bernice Strohschein; 
Hildagard C. Strohschein; Rose A. Strom; Jessie 
I. Strome; Katherine C. Stromsmoe; Eunice M. 
Stronach; C. Gordon Strong; Floyd M. Strong: 
Marie Strong: Ramona C. Strong; William F. 
Stroschein; Anne Strychar; Catherine Stuart; 
Frank Stuart; Glennie Stuart; Irene Elizabeth 
Stuart; John E. Stuart; Robin M. Stuart; Pearl 
L. Stubbe; Grace B. Studholm; Mary Studholme; 
Jeannie M. Stuehmer; Mary Sturdy; Ruby ‘ 
Sturm; Olive A. Stutzman; D. Stuve; Harvey __ 
Stuve; Ethel Grace Stychin: Beryl Monica Styles 
Anthony J. Styra; Helen Mary Suca; Mary M. 
Suca; Charmaine Sucher; Amy E. Suddaby; 
... Sudre; Ruth F. Sudworth; Thomas 


L. Sunde; S. I 


. Sundberg; Alma 


Syrotuck; John Sywolos; Julia Szanizlo; Corneli 
Szecsy; Rudolph B. Szlazak; Steve Szpital 
Leonora Szuch; William Szybunka. 


Tabbert; Dorr. 


ael Tabashniuk 
Virginia C. 

; Eugenia A. Taggart; Annette 


Tailleur; Helen J. Tait; Joan Tait; Johr 
M. Tait; Thelma I. Tait; John T. Takahashi 
Alice Takkinen; Georgia A. Tallon; Mary M 
Tallon: Fumiko Tamagi; Leonard Tamke; Willian 
Tanasichuk; Dorothy E. Tanasiuk; William Tan 


. Tario; Fred Tarlton; Don G. Tarney; Gladj 
larsiuk; Belle Taschuk: Elias A. Taschuk 
William A. Taschu 
Taylor; Anna M. 

L. Taylor; Derek R. Taylor; Donna Taylor; Elme 
L. Taylor; George A. Taylor; Hayward W. 
Taylor; Iona Taylor; John B. Taylor; John E 
Taylor; John Taylor (Wainwright); Kathlee 
Taylor; Laughlin H. Taylor; Margaret C. Taylor 
Mildred Taylor; Norman H. Taylor; Roy A. 
Taylor; Ruth B. Taylor; Sophie E. Taylor; Vivia ■ 
D. Taylor: W. H. Taylor; Constantine Tchli 
William Tchir; Alma K. Tedford; James / 
Teeling; Marjorie R. Teigen; Marvel J. Telfei 
Elsie M. Telford; Harvey W. Telford. 

Leon E. Tellier; Yvette D. Tellier; Agnes E 
Temple; Phyllis E. Temple; Helen Templetor 
Jean E. Templeton; Grace L. Tench; Annie J 
Tennant; Dorothy G. Tennant; Margaret < 
Teramura; David F. Terriff; Hugh G. Tesker 
Mary L. Tester; Winnifred M. Tester; Rita / 
Tetreau; Theodore A. Tetreau; Elizabeth V 
Tewinkel; Vivian E. Theberge; Simon L. Theriault: 
Therese M. Theroux; Katherine Therrien; Glady 
Thielen; Loretta A. Thielen: Lydia Thielmar; 
Edith F. Thiessen; John G. Third; Mary I. Third 
Doreen C. Thirlwell; Coral E. Thomas; Davi 
Thomas; G. W. Thomas; John Thomas; Julian I 




Thompson; Roy 


ipson; Mae B. Thomj 
Thompson; Olive Thompson; R. 
" Thompson; W. L. Thompson 


L. Sutton; Nicholas W. Svekla; Linnea R. Svenson 
Rose M. Svidal; Adam F. Swabb; ‘ 

Swabey; Michael Swachuk; Eleanor A 
J. G. Swan; Louella E. Swancoat; Charioue nva 
Swanson. 

Ellen Mabel Swanson; Verla A. Swanson; Vivien 
Swanson; Beverly C. Swartz: Dorothy H. Swartz; 

Helen Swartz; A. Swayne: Ila F. Sweeney; Jennie Tolive 
Y. Sweet; Gladys R. Sweetman; Florence A. 

Swensen; Stephen Sweryda; Ardena Swift; Anne 
Switzen; Lena Sworin; Alvina Sykes; Dent Sykes; 

Marjorie D. Sykes; Thyra V. Sykes; Gladys E. 

Sylvester; Michael P. Symorozum; Helen V. 


Margaret E. Thomson; Margaret M. Thomson; 
Mary E. Thomson; William B. Thomson; Grac 
L. Thordarson; Margaret E. Thorkman; John M 
Thorlacius; Agnes J. Thorne: Annie B. Thome 
Edith Thorne; Arthur E. Thornton; Della R. 
Thornton; Thomas D. Thorson; Lerohl Thorstein: 
Lucille J. Thorstenson; Elizabeth E. Thrasher; 
Flora D. Thrasher; Felicity M. Threlkeld: Rodney 

L. Throndson; George R. Throop; Alice R. Thur- 
ber; Eleanore Tichon; Margaret G. Tidsbury; Joa.. 

M. Tidy; Irene E. Tiege; Berton E. Tierney; 
Wilhelmina M. Tierney John Tilbrook; Hazel E. 
Tillotson; Yvonnie P. Tillotson; George P. Timko; 
Paul J. Timko; Vera E. Timms; Francis D. 
Tingley; George A. Tingley; Genevieve R. Tinkess; 
Adolph Tipman; Laura M. Tkachuk: Nicholas F. 
Tkachuk; Nickolas Tkachuk; Nickoli Tkachuk; 
Susan Tkachuk; Jean B. Toane; H. Alvina Tobier; 
Rebecca Tobin; E. Todd; Florence S. Todd; 

^Todd; Maryanne L. Todd; Frank C. 


Toews; ftenry Toews; l 
Toliver. 

Keith L. Tolman; Leslie R. Tolman; Marie A. 
Tolman; Mike G. Toma; Julius Tomashavsky; 
Shirley A. Tomashavsky; Stephen E. Tomashav¬ 
sky; Elsie Tomaszewski; Tillie Tomkow; George 
A. Tomlin; N. A. Tomniuk; Frances Tompkins; 
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oole; Patricia M. E. Toole; Mary Topilka; Altha 
' Topley; George Topolnisky; Harry G. Topolnit- 
iky; Metro Topolnisky; Helen Torgerson; Janis E. 
orgerson; Karen H. Torgrud; Eugene A. Tor- 
unrud; M. C. Torgunrud; Allison W. Toronchuk; 
ictoria V. Torresan; Irene Torri; Edna H. 
orrie; Stewart G. Torrie; Lyda Toth; Lucille 
couchette; Pierre Touchette; C. Toutant; Eleanor 
ownsend; Mildred R. Tracie; Jacqueline Track; 
label A. Tracy; C. E. Travis; Irene Traxel; Edna 
t. Trca; Lillian J. Treacy; Alice M. Tree; Mary 
refanenko; Doreen B. Treffry; Annette B. 

Tentham; Irene B. Trepanier; Joseph A. G. 
"repanier; Norman Tretiak; Hubert V. Trevoy; 
/erne W. Trevoy; B. Ivadelle Trew; Joanne V. 
Trilunov; Vida B. Trithart; Walter A. Trithart; 
/aye M. Trodden; Elizabeth Trofimuk; Mary L. 
Troitsky; Fay A. Trollope. 

Gertrude H. Trotman; E. Trotter; Jeanie 
Trotter; Clarence Truckey (Onoway); Clarence 
Truckey (Westlock): Lawrence A. Truckey; 
Ardith J. Trudzik; Ilene M. Trynchuk; Annette 
M. Tschirren; K. Tsukishima; Nellie H. Tuba; 
Vera M. Tuba; Vivian I. Tubb; Henrietta Tucker; 
” "Peking; Mary A. Tucking; Lynda 


i Toumi: 


!. Tyler; 


Riper; Margaret Vanstone; Mari 
Varze; Ruby V. Varze; Annie n. vas: uianne 
Vaselenak; Emil S. Vaselenak; Isabella M. Vass 
Margaret Vasselin: Elizabeth H. Vathje; Jennie E 
Vaughan; Marion E. Vaughn; Jeannette C. Veale 
Marjorie V. Vearnals; Irma Veitch; Ellis T 
Velker; Myrtle L. Venables; Clarence E. Venance 
T ”- Verge- Madeline M. 


Vik; Verna M. 

. Vincett: Thelma 
m. Vincent; Dueua i. virostek; Joyce E. Visscher; 
Rosemarie Viteychuk; Margaret R. Vizina; Charles 

K. Vogel; Edith Vogel; Laura H. Vogel; Louis P. 
Voghell; Eleanor C. Vogt; Leona M. Void; Anne 
H. Voloshin; John L. Voloshin; Margaret Von 
Arx; Edna H. Von Hollen; Leona M. Vooys; 
Dorothy Vornbrock; Kathleen A. Vos; David Voth; 
Hilda K. Voth; Dorothy Vowk. 


Joyce Wade; Kenneth G. L. - - . . . 

Wade; Roy M. J. Wadson; Keith Wager; C. E. 
Wagner: Isabelle E. Wagner; William P. Wagner; 
E. Wahl; Norman A. Wait; Irene Walasko; Alice 
Walker; Anne Walker; Betty Walker (Stettler); 
Betty Walker (Drayton Valley); Diane R. Walker; 
Doris J. Walker; Doris R. Walker: Eileen Walker; 
Elon L. Walker; Ethel Walker; Ethel A. Walker; 
. ~ ~ Walker; ~ ' ” 


den F. \ 


alker; 


Tuckwell; A. Tunke; 

Turcotte; Leonne Turc< 

Constance J. Turgeon; Doris N. Turgeon; Mar¬ 
guerite Turgeon; William Turko; Lewis C. Turley; 
Elsie J. Turnbull; Florence Turnbull; Zoe L. 
-bull: Colin Turner; Dorothy W. Turner; Eva 


Turner; S. N. Tun_ _ .. _ ___ 

Turville; Selma E. Tustian; Chauncey O. Tuttle; 
Anne M. Tveit: Kathleen Tveiten; James R. Twa; 
Andrena Tweddie; Dean L. Tweedle; Jean E. 

■" - - • -- ™ - Olga 


- -; E. Tyler; Margate.__,.„ 

Tylosky: Annie G. Tym; Charles Tymehu/., _ 

M. Tymchuk; Laura Tymchuk; Zennia K. 
Tymchuk; Marion Tymchyshyn; Michael Tym- 
chyshyn; Julian T. Tymkow; Freida A.Typlych- 

— II — 

Eileen M. Uganetz; Barbara A. Uhl; Lawrence 
Albert Uhl; G. Uibel; Mike Ukrainetz: Alexander 
Ulan; Sylvia G. Ulan; Verda M. E. Ullman 
Caroline E. Ulmer; Harold F. Ulmer: Eldred A 

Umbach; Ethel M. Underdahl; Mi „_ _ 

schultz; George Underwood; Mary E. Underwood 
Dorothy E. Ungstad; Jane M. Ungstad; Magda 
lene M. Ungstad; Phillip Uniat; Steve M. Uniat 
Shirley J. Unrath; Erwin Unrau: Waldemar R 
Unruh; Harold Unsworth; Stella A. Unwin 
Victoria L. Unwin; C. C. Upshall; Olive E. Urch 
Stephen Urchak; Dorothy P. Urichuk; John M 
Urichuk; Howard D. Urquhart; Iris Urquhart 
Clarence W. Ursel: Trudy Usher; Margaret Utley 


Pau M. Vaessen; Lillian H. Vague; Fer- 
nande M. Valliere; Irene Van; Katherine 
A. Van Amburgh; Laura J. Van Arnam; 
Mary F. Van Camp; Gerrit D. Van de Geer; Lena 
Van De Geer; Marjorie Varf Der Velde: Cornelis 
P. M. Van Es; John V. Van Tighem; Agnes M. 
Vance; Dorothy M. Vance; Jennie Vance; Wilma 

L. Vanderburgh; Alma E. Vandermeer; Lewis T. 
Van Der Meulen; Martha A. Vangrud; Edith L. 
”— Kleeck; John H. Van Riper; Roy E. Van 
... -* ” 1 Varchol; Roger 


Vermunt; Katherine I 


; L. Verslc 


ithy^L. Wa 

Wallace; Margaret J. Wallace; Margaret K. 
Wallace; Robert G. Wallace; Elsie J. Waller; 
Herman A. Wallin: Petra L. Wallin; Margaret E. 
Walls; Robert B. Walls; Dave T. Walmsley; Elsie 
Walmsley; S. Walmsley; Elizabeth Walsh; Mary 

E. Walsh; Winnifred A. Walsh; Mary M. Walshe; 
Ruby A. Waltbauer; Alice Dorothy Walter; Ernest 
H. Walter: Margaret Walter; Tadeusz S. Wanc- 
zura; Frances F. Wannamaker; Eva M. Wapshott; 
Carolyn Waranoski. 

Grace D. Ward; Henry G. Ward; Juliette I. 
Ward; Mary L. Ward; May C. Ward; Mona L. 
Ward; Penelope Ward; Frances L. Warden; 
Hilda H. Warkentin; Mary Warkentin; Carol 
Warner; Minnie B. Warner; Mary E. Warnock; 

. Warren; Dorothy M. Warren; 

J jS. Warren; J. Gwendlyn 

_ _Warwick; Victoria M. & Wasik; 

Walter M. Waslewsky; Eugene Wasylyk; Ruby G. 
Waterhouse; Benjamin L. Waterman: K. Leroy 
Waters; Mary L. Waters; Yvonne M. Waters; 
Helen A. Wates; Lucretia E. Watkin; D. C. 
Watkins; Pauline E. Watkins; Tsoln-I .1. Wat- 
mough; Jean G. Watmough: Agnes J. Watson; 
Beth Watson; Dorothy A. Watson; Dorothy P. 
Watson; Eleanor G. Watson; Ella M. Watson; 
Frederick H. Watson; George Watson: Margaret 

Rebecca E.’ Watson; Richard W. Watson; Dorcas 
Watt; Jean M. Watt; Mary I. Watt; Janette R. 

Wawrzonek; Dorothy Way; Katherine Way; Stella 

M. Way; Edward C. Weale; Elizabeth J. 
Weatherill; Patricia S. Weatherill; Elizabeth J. 
Webb; Frances T. Webb; Linda M. Webb: Walter 
S. Webb; Dorothy A. Webber; Ethel G. Webber; 
Hazel E. Webber; Gerald R. Weber; Mae V. 

Webster; ' Grant Webster; William Webster! 
William G. Wiedder; Norma M. Weed; Clarence A. 
Weekes; Ethel Weeks. 

Marjorie Weerstra; L. M. Wegelin; E. Wegner; 
Lorraine G. Weich; A. M. Weigum: Fredrick R. 
Weiler; A. G. Weir; Alice B. Weir; Jessie A. 
Weir; Hazel C. Weisenberger; Raymond Weisen- 
burger; Margaret A. Weisgerber- Marian A. 
Weleschuk; Adella Welk; Frances Wellar; Norbert 
P. Weller; Audrey E. Wells; Francis Wells; 
Genevieve E. Wells; Norma Wells; Percy W. 
Wells; Sarah Wells; Emily Welsh; F. John Welsh; 
George C. Welsh; Vera M. Welsh; T. Wenc; Leon 

F. Wendt; Eunice Wenger; Louise E. Wenger; M. 
Wenger; Nick Wengreniuk; Clarence D. Wentz; 
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Barrhead Local 

The local’s December meeting, held in 
the Barrhead School, was addressed by 
W. Roy Eyres of head office who spoke 
about salary policy and salary negotia¬ 
tions. Mrs. Julia V. O’Brien gave an 
interesting report on the Banff Confer¬ 
ence which she attended in August, 1956. 
A report on convention plans was given 
by A. Piard. 

Camrose South Sublocal 

District Representative M. W. McDon¬ 
nell spoke on pensions to sublocal mem¬ 
bers at their January meeting. Salary 
negotiations and cultural activities were 
also discussed. The meeting was held at 
the Edberg School and lunch was served 
by the Edberg teachers. 

Cluny - Gleichen Sublocal 

The sublocal’s January meeting was 
held at Gleichen. A sublocal constitution 
was adopted, Russell Collier was elected 
as representative to the local association, 
and pension matters were discussed. It 
was decided to invite District Represent¬ 
ative Ralph McCall to address the group 
on superannuation and pensions. 

Czar - Hardisty Sublocal 

This year’s sublocal president is Allan 
Strandberg, and the secretary is Mrs. 
Ruth Powell. The January meeting was 
held in the Amisk School, and Mrs. Jean 
Saville of Hardisty, who attended the 
Banff Conference last summer, discussed 
with the group a major phase of work¬ 
shop activities—group dynamics. 
Drumheller City Sublocal 

There was a good attendance at the 
January 16 sublocal meeting held in the 


Red Deer Valley School. The guest 
speaker was A. Kirkby of Calgary, who 
gave interesting highlights of his work 
as public relations officer for the Post 
Office Department. Plans were made fcr 
a teachers’ bonspiel in February. 

Fairview Local 

The local held its January 12 meetin ; 
in the Worsley School. The 30 members 
present represented Hines Creek, Wo 
sley, and Fairview Sublocals. The healt 
insurance plan, track meet, and pn 
posals for salary negotiations were di;- 
cussed. Lunch was served by the Wo: - 
sley staff, and an educational and ente - 
taining film, entitled “How to Lead i 
Discussion”, was shown. 

Irma Sublocal 

The sublocal held its regular meetir ; 
at the Irma School on January 17. Sa:; 
of school supplies, textbook rental sy • 
terns, festival, and testing procedure; 
were among the items discussed. A. .. 
Ronaghan was appointed to evaluate thj 
gains, if any, resulting from a rente! 
system. Harry Lewin reported on th; 
Central Eastern Alberta Regional Cor 
ference held in Hardisty, November 1! 

Lesser Slave Lake Sublocal 

Forty members and their guests er 
joyed a turkey supper at the subloca! 
meeting on December 14. Included 
among the guests were Superintendent 
G. L. Berry, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dow 


1 '“"blu'enose''special the 

9th annual 

“HOUSE PARTY ON WHEELS” 

Canada’s greatest travel bargain to the Marl- 
times, Ontario, Quebec, and the New England 
States via C.N.R. all-steel, air-conditioned 
sleeping car train, 
leaving July 13, 1951, 

Special low all-inclusive rates tor return fare, 
berths, excellent meals, entertainment and city 
tours.—Not restricted to Maritimers. 

MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bernowsky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jooderham, Mr. and Mrs. Gunnar Wahl- 
trom, and Mr. and Mrs. Chouinard. In 
the short business meeting which fol¬ 
lowed, thanks were expressed to the 
Minuso teachers for the supper, and 
plans were made for the next meeting. 
President Mrs. Dorothy Vance played the 
part of Santa in distributing token gifts 
to those present. The evening ended with 
lancing. 

-indsay Thurber Composite 
High School Sublocal 

C. R. Brookbank, executive director of 
the Western Section of the Council of 
Christians and Jews, addressed the teach¬ 
ers on January 28. The speaker explained 
that his organization is a civic one, not 
a religious group, as might be supposed. 
A special effort is made to win public 
approval by the observance of Brother¬ 
hood Week. The council attempts to 
create a concept of universal human 
rights, which, although declared by 
United Nations charter, is certainly not 
a belief practised by all peoples. Re¬ 
ferring to a recent book which questions 
whether we live in a “sane society”, he 
pointed out that it is necessary to create 
a general emotional stability so that 
people react successfully when faced with 
real obstacles. Children, he said, must 
be trained to see that self-respect is 
tied in with virtue. Self-respect is abso¬ 
lutely necessary but a concern for others 
must be developed if peoples of the 


TEACHERS WANTED 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2357 

for 1957 - 58 term 

Elementary, Junior High, High School 
Application forms, salary schedule, 
and other information may be ob¬ 
tained from— 

Mrs. Norine Stirling 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 3328 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 


world are going to live together. Mr. 
Brookbank said it was his opinion that 
teachers, parents, and taxpayers should 
be encouraged to face each other in 
frank discussion, that people today are 
apt to think that they know the prob¬ 
lems of the school and how they should 
be handled, whereas they accept without 
question the advice and services of pro¬ 
fessional people in other fields. 

Milk River - Masinasin - Coutts 
Sublocal 

President J. Sisko presided at the 
January 23 sublocal meeting held in the 
Masinasin School and attended by 20 
teachers. Elmer Taylor of Coutts out¬ 
lined the MSI plan for medical insurance 
which, it is hoped, will be adopted in 
the County of Warner. The ATA- 
sponsored institute was discussed. The 
sublocal teachers will be in charge of 
outlining a program for Grades IV, V, 
and VT. It was reported that 12 rinks 
have been invited to participate in the 
teachers’ bonspiel at the Milk River Ice 
Centre in February. Salary policy and 
resolutions were discussed. 

Ponoka Sublocal 

Forty-two teachers from Ponoka and 
Mecca Glen attended the sublocal meet¬ 
ing on January 24. A letter from the 
Ponoka Local secretary reported, on the 
progress made by the committee inquir¬ 
ing into the MSI hospitalization plan. 
C. O. Jevne spoke about the recent salary 


SHOP INSTRUCTOR 

required by 

GRANDE PRAIRIE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2357 

for 1957-58 term 
Must be qualified in mechanics 
Application forms, salary schedule, 
and other information may be ob¬ 
tained from— 

Mrs. Norine Stirling 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 3328 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 


February, 1957 
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policy planning committee meeting, and 
the principles of negotiation outlined by 
the committee were approved. A unani¬ 
mous vote of appreciation was expressed 
to retiring members Crandall and Nagle 
of the Ponoka County school committee 
for the fine service they have given dur¬ 
ing their terms of office. 

Red Deer City Sublocal 

The sublocal met on January 16 in 
the Central Junior High School, with 
President William Smith in the chair. 
Vernon Archer began circulating the 
new professional magazines. S. Mallett 
and D. A. Prescott reported on regional 
conferences held recently at Lacombe 
and Calgary. Mrs. G. Bryan stated that 
all arrangements for evening classes for 
degree credits to be held in Red Deer 
during 1957 - 58 are now in the hands of 
Dr. J. Gilles. 

On January 21, a large group attended 
a panel on public relations in Eastview 
Junior High School, chaired by Harley 
Stamm. Dave Jeffers of Eastview School 
spoke on teacher-pupil relationships; 
Paul Ritchie, principal of North School, 
handled parent - teacher relationships; 
Alice Olson, principal of Mountview, 
dealt with the teacher’s part as a mem¬ 
ber of a community; and Bob George, 
principal of Central Elementary, com¬ 
pleted the presentation with what he 
dubbed “miscellanea”. The general con¬ 
sensus was that teachers need to im¬ 
prove their contacts with the commu¬ 
nity. As a result of the panel discussion 
it was decided that the sublocal make 
a study of report cards. Mrs. Marion 
Storey thanked the chairman, panel 
members, and kitchen staff. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


Rimbey Sublocal 

The sublocal officers for the current 
term are: G. Dahms, president; Mrs 
Ellen Cooper, vice-president; Orva Olson, 
secretary-treasurer; and Anne Riley, 
press correspondent. Eight members 
form the program committee: E. A. 
Dowling and Lawson Dewar of Rimbey, 
Mrs. Eva Brady and Henry Kolesar of 
Bluffton, Betty Prince and Mrs. Jane 
Ungstad of Sylvan Heights, and Mrs. Ida 
Hamilton and Mrs. Martha Kinley of 
Crestomere. Two additional appointments 
were made to the festival committee: 
Mrs. Cooper and Joyce Platt of Cresto¬ 
mere. 

Strathmore Sublocal 

At a sublocal meeting held in the 
Samuel Crowther School on January 21, 
Frank Bazant, west councillor for the 
Wheatland Local, reported on the re¬ 
gional conference in Calgary. The rest 
of the meeting was occupied in study 
and discussion of mental maturity tests 
in preparation for a testing program 
suitable for administering in Wheatland 
Divisional schools. 

Wainwright Sublocal 

Sublocal officers for this term are: 
R. Dressier, president; Mrs. Helen Reis- 
hus, vice-president; Mrs. Nancy Ryall, 
secretary-treasurer; and Norma Patter¬ 
son, press correspondent. Early in the 
term, a “get-acquainted” party was held 
at Camp Wainwright followed by lunch 
and entertainment at Denwood School. 

At the November meeting held at 
Parkview School, topics for the institute 
were discussed. Shirley Burton reported 
regarding university credit extension 
courses, and a questionnaire was distri¬ 
buted to discover in which course the 
majority wished to enrol. 

In December, the teachers met for a 
curling bonspiel and potluck supper. 
Members of the local public and separ¬ 
ate school boards were invited. The ex¬ 
changing of Christmas gifts and singing 
of favourite carols brought the evening 
to a close. 
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Executive Council Elections, 1957 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 


>y-election 

A by-election will be held in the 
,'orthwestern Alberta Constituency to 
iect a district representative to com¬ 
plete the unexpired term of the present 
representative. This term will be for one 
year beginning Easter, 1957. 

The Northwestern Alberta Constitu¬ 
ency includes all the schools situated 
within the area covered by the following 


locals: Fairview, Grande Prairie, High 
Prairie, Peace River, and Spirit River. 

Nomination and election will be con¬ 
ducted in accordance with the by-laws, 
as published on page 48 of the January, 
1957 issue of The AT A Magazine. 

Nominations, and acceptance of nom¬ 
inations, in the form prescribed by the 
Executive Council, must be received at 
Head Office on or before March 11, 1957, 
at 5:00 p.m. 


BUTCHART AND HOWE 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Woodward Stores (Edmonton) Limited 
Fifth Floor 
Telephone 40151 


Telephone 552868 


Used Books and Magazines 

Books of all kinds, singles and sets 
Prices the very lowest 

Back Issues of National Geographies 
Write or visit our shop—Browsers welcome 

JAFFE'S BOOK & MUSIC 

m 8 a e X t C c / l lNGE 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 

Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 


TttcD&uidd Studio* &d. 


Jf- PHOTOGRAPHY. ART & ENGRAVING 


TEACHERS WANTED 
for Taber Separate School 

$2400 basic salary—Grade X teacher required 
with shop or home economics qualifications 
preferably. Apply— 

Rev. C. J. Lyons 
Taber R. C. Separate 
School District 
Box 2045, Taber, Alberta 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 

Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 

Calgary Edmonton 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


February, 1957 



































Would you please publish, for the in¬ 
formation of the teachers, the text of my 
letter of January 24 to Dr. Andrew Stew¬ 
art, president of the University of Al¬ 
berta, regarding an error made in the 
“Secretary’s Diary” in the October, 1956 
issue of The AT A Magazine. 

“Dear Dr. Stewart: 

Immediately after receiving your let¬ 
ter about the reference to salaries in 
the Faculty of Education in The AT A 


Magazine, I telephoned your office and 
discussed the matter with Dr. Walter 
Johns. 

I explained that the statement in the 
“Secretary’s Diary” was based on in¬ 
formation given to me by a member of 
the staff who I thought was reliable. 

I told Dr. Johns that I would try to 
get a definite statement from the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba. To date, I have 
not been able to obtain definite in¬ 
formation about salaries and extra re¬ 
muneration earned last year by 
members of the staff of the College of 
Education at the University of Mani¬ 
toba. As a result, I am assuming that 
the information given to me last Sep¬ 
tember was incorrect, inadvertently, 

I hope. 

Please accept my sincere apologies 
for the error in The AT A Magazine.” 
Yours sincerely 
ERIC C. ANSLEY 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 



To the Editor: 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Administrators, it was agreed that all 
teachers employed in schools as librar¬ 
ians before 1951, the year in which the 
Department of Education records indi 
cate grants were first paid on behalf of 
these teachers, and who made full con¬ 
tributions to the Fund for their period 
of service as librarians, shall be permit¬ 
ted to count this service as pensionable 
service, subject to the regulations of 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act. 
Yours sincerely 
ERIC C. ANSLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Board of Administrators 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 
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Secretary’s 


A Month of meetings 

January was quite a month for meetings, some of which were — 

January 4—Policy Committee of the Leadership Course for School 
Principals. This course will be held at Concordia College, July 7 - 27, 
1957, with Walter H. Worth of the staff of the Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, as director. 

January 7—The Executive Committee of the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification met in the morning, and the Research Com¬ 
mittee of the Faculty of Education Council in the afternoon. 

January 9—Mr. Seymour and I were in Saskatoon to discuss prob¬ 
lems common to Alberta and Saskatchewan, with G. D. Earner and 
H. Trout, executive officers of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation. 

January 15—A special committee of the Board of Teacher Educa¬ 
tion and Certification met to consider proposed revisions to special 
certification in business administration. 

January 17 and 18—The Discipline Committee held three inquiries 
in Calgary. 

January 22—This was the regular meeting of the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification. A committee of the Faculty of Education 
appointed to study the bachelor of education program reported that 
tentative agreement had been reached that all students in the first 
year of the B.Ed. program would have the same courses and would 
elect to take either the elementary or secondary route at the end of 
the first year. 

January 25—The Resolutions Committee of the Executive Council 
of the Association met to draft resolutions to the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing as instructed by the Executive Council, and to study and to draft 
amendments to several policy resolutions. 

January 30—The Coordinating Committee met to complete the 
business left over from December 6. I am pleased to report that this 
meeting seemed to be more valuable from a teacher’s point of view 
than the December one. Agreement was reached in regard to a number 
of proposed amendments to The School Act, 1952. The responsibility 
and liability of a teacher in case of an accident to or illness of a pupil 
was considered. A statement of the 1957 amendments to The School 
Act, 1952 will be made to the Annual General Meeting and to the teach¬ 
ers through The AT A Magazine. 

Executive Meeting 

A regular meeting of the Executive Council of the Association was 
held on February 1 and 2. Some of the important items on the agenda 
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were reports of conventions, conferences, and committee meetings, 
consideration of resolutions to the Annual General Meeting, report of 
salary negotiations in the province, the president’s report of the meeting 
of the Board of Directors, Canadian Teachers’ Federation in January, 
with special reference to the proposed national conference on education, 
the proposed Canadian College of Teachers, and the status-relationship 
between the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and provincial organiza¬ 
tions. 


City Conventions 

The Calgary City Convention was held February 4 and 5 and the 
Edmonton City Convention on February 7 and 8. Anthony H. McNaugh- i 
ton was the ATA guest speaker in Calgary, and Dr. L. Hanna in 
Edmonton. President H. J. M. Ross represented the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association at both conventions, and spoke about our request for a 
survey of education, our relationships with other groups in education, 
our opinion of the Minister of Education’s recommendations to the 
Alberta Committee on Teacher Recruitment and Retention, collective 
bargaining procedures and, in general, the present state and status of 
the Association. In Edmonton, W. E. Kostash, district representative, 
spoke about the problem of teacher-load and its implications. 

Regional Conferences 

Regional conferences were held in Calgary, January 5, for urban 
locals, under the chairmanship of Inez K. Castleton, vice-president; 
in Lacombe on January 12, for Central Western Alberta, under the 
chairmanship of D. A. Prescott; in Vilna, on January 12, for Northeast¬ 
ern Alberta, under the chairmanship of N. J. Andruski; on January 19, 
in Calgary, for the Calgary District, under the chairmanship of R. Mc¬ 
Call; and in Edmonton on January 26, for the Edmonton District, under 
the chairmanship of R. F. Staples. F. J. C. Seymour and H. J. M. Ross 
attended all of these meetings, except the two on January 12 when Mr. 

Ross went to Vilna and Mr. Seymour to Lacombe. The agenda included 
collective bargaining procedures, current economic conditions, and pub¬ 
lic relations. 


Grievance Cases 

During the latter part of December and January, three cases of 
dismissal were handled by the office. 

Local and sublocal meetings 

During January, the executive officers attended meetings of West 
Jasper Separate and Fort Saskatchewan Sublocals and Edmonton Separ¬ 
ate and Calgary City Locals. 
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"Energy for Breakfast" the story 
of growing and refining sugar in 
Western Canada is available free 
on request. Write to 


Protection against cold weather is 
more than heavy clothing. Protec¬ 
tive nutrition must include foods 
rich in calories—for energy and 
warmth. Without displacing other 
essential foods, sugar supplies the 
fuel that keeps our bodies warm 
. . . makes winter more enjoyable. 
Look for the maple leaf on the 
bag. "No finer sugar has ever 
been made." 


. . . mobile 
heating system 


Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

Raymond, Taber and Picture Butte, Alberta 





LOW BARGAIN FARES 


To / From 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 


One Way 

Return 

OneWay 

Return 

Saskatoon 

$11.20 

$20.20 

$ 9.15 

$16.50 

Winnipeg 

$22.35 

$40.25 

$22.35 

$40.25 

Banff 

$ 2.30 

$ 4.15 

$ 7.65 

$13.80 

Lethbridge 

$ 3.45 

$ 6.25 

$ 8.80 

$15.85 

Regina 

$13.30 

$23.95 

$13.70 

$24.70 

Vancouver 

$18.00 

$32.40 

$21.30 

$38.35 


For full information contact Greyhound Bus Depot, 
10202-102 Street, Edmonton — Telephone 48011 
or see your local Greyhound Agent. 


















